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CHAPTER XXIV 


The two sides of the Adriatic are an extraordinary contrast. 
Silted Ravenna, the Venetian lagoons, the long harbourless sand- 
stretches from Rimini to Ancona, are faced across the sea by 
great bays and bights, rocky shores, the innumerable channels of 
the Quarnero, and the islands of Dalmatia. Directly opposite 
the mouth of the Piave rises Istria, a wild indented coast 


stretching between mercantile Trieste and naval Pola: .The 
Castello di San Giorgio stood on a cliff so overhanging the sea 
that in rough weather it seemed as if the waves were booming 
right underneath, and would some day undermine the whole. 
It was a fine example of the pirate-hold, defended on the land- 
side by a moat (now a garden) with drawbridge and out-works, 
while the two towers were so clamped on to the native rock) that 
it was hard to tell from the sea where nature’s work ended and 
man’s began. 

When they had married Countess Ippolita to the’ highest 
bidder for her sixteen-year-old beauty, he had taken her to this 
eyrie of his race, for, like most men of the coast, he could boast 
an ancestry of pirates. At first the young girl had been 
frightened, then she separated her detestation of the man from 
the place and. took pleasure in the little rock-hewn rooms: and 
the glorious sea-views. 

She had struggled up to a certain amount of liberty since then, 
though as a Catholic she never thought of getting release from 
her: vows. Of his lifein Vienna she asked no questions ; of 
hers in Italy he only wrote to beg that she would not drag his 
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name through revolutionary mud. Her best friends knew her 
circumstances ; to most of young Italy she was Contessa 
Ippolita, and they never heard her Austrian surname. During 
the spring and summer of 1848. she sometimes wondered why 
her husband. took mo noticé, of her jopen ,/dedlaration of 
Italianism. That subtle policy which, some aver, goaded Italy 
to revolt so that she should be the more completely crushed, might 
have been the key to his conduct ; or more simply, it was merely 
press of business and pleasure that drove her from his thoughts. 

But after the bitter, hot July weeks when Carlo Alberto’s 
hunted army was chased to Milan, and Milan had lived on the 
memory of her Five Days too completely to do more, after the 
armistice of Vigevano there came a peremptory order to 
Countess Ippolita. It was her husband’s command that she 
should leave Venice for Castello di San Giorgio and stay there 
during his pleasure. She thought of rebellion, but the work 
and heat in Venice had reduced her to the end of ‘her strength. 
Even Manin; who spared no one, least of ‘all himself, and knew 
the last extremity of physical weakness, begged her : to): go. 
Venice was in good case, strong and determined to hold out. 
This cessation: of hostilities in the rest of Italy must be: used 
to make plans for fresh effort. In the spring every’ man, 
woman and child would be -wanted. Let: her ‘rest, therefore. 
Moreover, some trusty friend on the other side was of ‘the 
utmost use ; there was always the hope that, the ‘Coast would 
return to its Venetian allegiance, and Hungary was: showing 
sympathy in Kossuth’s ready words. 

So the splendid’ heavy heat of late August found her ‘sitting 
on the tiny niche, too small to be. called a terrace,’ at’ the base 
of a squat round tower, watching the smooth floor of \isea 
under the’ blue cope of heaven. Out beyond» the purple 
shadows of the rocks, so far that her’ English’ pennant: was 
barely visible, lay the little brig Fortunate. ©The: measured 
stroke of oars echoed up, though only. by ‘rising and looking 
over the low parapet could she have: seen the coming» boat. 
A: sharp word) of command ‘rose from below, and then— 
silence. 

Countess Ippolita put her hand to her misty hair: | It--was un- 
veiled to-day, and where the sweep of it almost’ hid her: ear, 
there was a withered white rose, a rose he would know. 

A man’s ‘tread sounded'on the winding stone stair. She 
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turned her head seaward, a fine unconscious pose, but her ears 
waited for his pause and gasp of breath. When he had seen 
for an appreciable second, and the supreme meaning of the 
rose had filled his eyes with tears, she turned. 

In a moment Hinton was on his knees covering her hands with 
kisses. ‘*Ippolita, Ippolita!” he muttered. 

She slipped one slim hand from his grasp and stroked his wave 
of black hair..:!For five minutes neither spoke, minutes con- 
taining a lifetime of meaning. Gradually they recovered to 
ask and answer the usual questions. 

How was she? Oh, she had nearly died of the heat in 
Venice. And he? He could live no longer without a sight 
of her. No pair of child-lovers could have chosen more foolish- 
fond words, and all the time he knelt before her while she 
caressed his head. 

“ Dirk, now be sensible, beloved ; let us talk,” she pleaded 
at last, knowing with a woman’s bitterness that such moments 
cannot’ be prolonged. He sprang to his feet. ‘* No,” she went 
on, “it is not that we may be disturbed. Only. that,—that we 
must not forget, you and 1, the things greater than ourselves.” 

‘Is anything greater than my love for you ?” 

‘That I do not know. I hope'so, for there is one more.to me 
than even you, caro,” 

She had the ecstatic look of the mystic, and Hinton was not 
the man to be outdone in highflown sentiment. Their love was 
the higher and holier that they were ready to sacrifice it, if 
necessary, for Italy. He drew the other chair nearer hers, “I 
bring no news,’’ he said. 


“© Good.” 


“Yes, for good news is impossible in these days. Ippolita, 


” 


is it a judgment on .us for putting our trust in princes? 

** Mazzimi would say ‘yes.’ I am only a woman, and the 
glamour of a throne, perhaps, blinded me, but I would’ have 
sworn on Carlo Alberto’s truth. Even now, in spite of the 
Milanese betrayal, what is the instinct that makes one depend 
on Piedmont? . I know my country-people : Venice will give a 
good account of herself to herself alone,—Lombardy, Tuscany, 
Rome, Naples, are reeds in a strong wind ; but Piedmont,—they 
grow men there, men who know the meaning of self-sacrifice ; 
and though their cold common-sense chills, it is safe to lean on. 
You won’t agree? It is only a mood with me too, perhaps. 
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Since I have had time to sit here and think, I seem able only to 
look at Piedmont.” 

“ But the King is half an Austrian. Think of his career ; who 
could depend on a man who was one of us until the pinch came, 
and then licked Metternich’s boots? He is no general, either ; 
that everyone says.” 

She looked at him as if she were thinking of something beyond 
his words. ‘ Have you ever heard of Seur Marie Thérése ?” 
she asked. _ He shook his head. ‘She is an inspired nun up at 
Chambéry, and it is on her advice that Carlo Alberto acts. She 
believes that he will regenerate Italy. Ah, I could tell you much 
of her. One dares not question her mission. You see what an 
idealist 1am. Even Manin would laugh at me.” 

“ You are a saint and a mystic, my lady. Do you mean that 
perhaps this defeat and shameful armistice may be really best for 
the Cause? Does Carlo Alberto know, secretly, that the time 
is not yet ?” 

**] have come to think so. At first I was beaten down with 
anger at it all. We in Venice were betrayed; the Austrians 
would be masters again ; all our work and bloodshed went for 
nothing. I longed to throw myself into the sea as I crossed it.” 
Her voice rose to a higher tone and she flung her clenched hands 
abroad. ‘ Then, presently, I became calmer,”—she suited action 
to words—“ I saw more clearly out here with only the sun and 
the sea, away from the shouting of the piazza and the talk of 
men. We must have faith ; no great work can be done without 
it ; to free Italy is harder than to move mountains, and faith 
that comes by prayer and fasting is our only weapon.” 

Her Sibylline splendour dazzled him as he looked at her. It 
was the highest conceivable, this glorious faith which would 
make men free. There, on the cliff-edge, with, as she said, 
only the sun and the sea, all good things were possible,—nay, 
inevitable—given faith and courage. “Then we must have 
patience,” he said at last. ‘“ No throwing lives away nowadays, 
for we shall want every true man.” 

“The seed has been sown. As you say, we want all the 
reapers now that the harvest is so near. Oh, if I can live to 
see it!” She stared seaward as if forcing a vision from 
Heaven. 

“We shall see it,” he assured her gently, touching her 
hanging lace sleeve. 
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“ Dirk, have I ever tried to tell you how much your love is 
to me? It has kept me alive for two years now. No great 
good that, perhaps, except that I have worked for Italy. And 
now after this awful summer, after all the hope and glory of the 
spring shattered so quickly, I—I thank you, beloved.” She 
stooped quickly and kissed his hand. 

“ Don't, my lady,” he murmured. 

The long silence that followed was at length broken by the 
entrance of a tall fair girl bearing a tray with wine, fruits, and 
cakes. 

“Come back to earth, Dirk, and let us eat,’’ said Ippolita. 
“ Grazie, Luigia.” 

“ Prego,” said the girl and left them. 

“That isn’t one of your people,” said Hinton. “I don’t 
know her face.” 

“No; I found her curiously. One night, I had left my 
gondola to do some business,—pass on an order, in fact—down 
a street, when I heard a woman sobbing. At first 1 thought 
it was an ordinary story of the streets, but when I heard her 
talk I knew she was no Venetian. I took her home with me, 
and found out all about it. She was a Cadorina, so much in 
love with a gipsy that she had left her home in the mountains to 
follow him. His business seemed to be mysterious,—the 
usual gipsy thieving, I expect—and he told her to stay at 
Mestre while he went away for some days. Her money was 
soon spent, and he never came back. At last she came to 
Venice to try for work and so I found her, homeless and _ half- 
starved.” 

“Poor fool! But he was a brute.” 

“She won’t have it so. She blames herself for not waiting 
longer, and would go back to find him to-morrow if I would let 
her. The strange part of it is that she knows our friend Ralph 
Elliot. I saw her playing with a silver dog-whistle one day, and 
asked what it was. It had the initials R. E. on it, and then she 
showed me a note-book which had the boy’s name in it. It 
seems he was hurt up in the mountains, and she found and 
nursed him at a chalet, hid him there for a week or so, and 
finally her gipsy took him down the river to Venice where I met 
him. She loves talking of the ‘young Englishman who gave 
her all his things.’ ” 

“Ralph! You saw him in Venice? The last I heard of 
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him was that he had gone with some of his Austrian friends T 
either to Italy or Hungary.” FF 

“Oh I assure you he came to us in Venice with the best as 
credentials from young Mocigno-Beauvais of La Marmora’s staff, T 
who had found him fighting at Cornuda. It is not that he has sh 
no politics, that boy, but, rather, that he has too many.” 

“ He'll be hanged for a spy by one side or other some day, st 
and serve him right. Yet one can’t dislike him, somehow.” th 

“T never dislike my admirers, and we shall make him useful an 
yet. I thought of giving him No. Six’s place at Trieste, but 1 
daren’t quite do that. He would have hated the work, even if oi 
he could have done it.” 1 

“Sometimes I detest that boy ; not that he matters, one way in 
or the other,” frowned Hinton, meditatively. 

“ Why, when did he make you feel foolish, my friend? wi 
Never mind; but don’t drop him, Dirk ; he may be useful,— «, 
I feel that he will. Keep him a good Italian. He's fond of you, th 
and for his own sake it’s a pity he should be mixed up with th 
those Austrian people.” 

“T’ll look after him if you wish it, my lady.” 

“Yes. Keep him in touch with us ;. take him over to Venice 
this autumn if you can get leave to go yourself.” 

“ You will be here?” 

“ Until further orders.” 

He did not ask whether the orders were expected from Venice af 
or Vienna, but said: “ Then let me spend any leave I can get 
here.” ad 

“ Amico caro, if I cannot be in Venice, don’t you think I shall dy 
want news, and to hear what you see? Come to me here, in this ar 
way, as often as you like.” lf. 

**] hope to be about between Trieste and Pola all the winter. he 
The frigate and my brig together are to watch events round § ha 
here.” ha 

“‘ That is very good.” T; 

“‘Ippolita, won’t you let me come altogether? Let me leave su 
the Service and be all yours.” to 

She shook her head. ‘“ No, my friend, and for the same reasons ac 
as before,” she said. ‘ You are of more use to the Cause under sn 
the English flag. To me,—you can never be anything more m 
than you are.” th 


Even an August day must march with stately steps to its close. 
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The sea turned trom sapphiré'toamethyst in a royal sunset. A 
flight of fishing-boats put out°:from some little village shidden 
among the capes, and became white birds on the wine-dark water. 
The lights of the FoRTUNATE shone yellow, brightening as the 
sky ‘faded. 

Countess Ippolita accompanied her guest down the rock-cut 
stairs to the tiny landing-place) Glancing ‘up to the terrace»where 
they had spent suclv perfect hours they saw a figure, tall, massive, 
and something tragic. 

“It is Luigia. | She will:stand there for hours ; she thinks her 
gipsy must find her at last. ’ Poor girl; she hates the sea... That 
I do not understand. She and Ihave:much in common, but the 
sea is my friend.” 

He looked towards the horizon. Then he turned to her, knelt 
with one’ knee on’ the step, and, fora last time kissed her. hand, 
“Once I'thought'to find my mistress in the sea. Now I know 
that she is Queen of ‘the sea as of me,” he said, and that was 
their parting. 


CHAPTER XXV 


SUMMER went out with a violent gale or two, turning back 
after each rush of wet and cold, but always receding like a tide. 

October found Ralph at Trieste, restless and anxious for| more 
adventures. ‘After the stirring events of the spring, and the 
daily excitements' of the summer, the’ false calm) of the: Italian 
armistice was wearisonie.| He turned to Hungary and longed 
for a chance to be near that seat of disturbance, to see again his 
hero, little Jellachich, now ‘over the Drave, and in the midst of 
hard ‘fighting for his military governorship. During the heat he 
had spent a couple .of weeks up at villas on the hills behind 
Trieste.'. Dull English hosts added to the: languot of the 
summer days,'until he felt hardly less\ lazy than in the:steaming 
town. Now,’the first. cold-wind roused: him to: anlonging: ‘for 
action ; placid, every-day life seemed impossible with all; Europe 
smouldering or blazing.’ A» letter from Ladislas; .who »had 
mounted ‘the Greem Branch again for:service under the Ban, lit 
the flame of his desire. He read it overiagain during lunch: at 
the Europa restaurant, and Solomon found it necessary to reprove 
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his master for kicking ; no dog could lie at peace under the table 
of a person with such restless legs. 

“ ]’ve been beating up the frontier,” wrote Ladislas, “a great 
time, and we've collected a fine wild lot of Red-mantles. You 
should see the peasants coming em masse to our camps. Then we 
march out, with the old men and women shouting ‘Go in God 
and become heroes,’ which is the traditional frontier farewell to 
troops. I said to one head-man, ‘ What will they do if the 
Turks come over?’ ‘ We leave the frontier-guard to our wives 
and boys,’ he answered. Irma is at Parla, in considerable danger, 
I fancy. The sacking that goes on when the Honvéds meet any 
resistance is pretty horrible to think of. I can’t help, so it’s no 
use making myself crazy with fear for her. The only good 
thing is that I hear the gipsies have organised some sort of 
guard, and she is in command of it; that'll suit my imperious 
cousin finely. Jellachich is the most splendid man and leader 
that ever was. He looks a hero, and he is one. The other 
day in a fight, he gave an order to turn the enemy’s flank. 
Some fool misunderstood, and they charged en face. There was 
a yell of ‘Treason!’ The Ban seized a flag and galloped 
straight at the batteries shouting, ‘ Who will follow me?’ 
You never heard anything like the Zivio as they followed 
him, smack through. He wasn’t hurt, and as he rode back 
among the ambulances, the wounded gave him one more Zivio, 
Ban | ‘ The Hand of God is on his head,’ they say. 

‘Thank me for writing so much. I have a day in camp, with 
nothing to do, for a wonder, and there’s a chance to send 
this through to you. I wish you were here, Raffaello mio. 
You here and Irma at Trieste, and I should be your happy as 
well as devoted friend, 

“ LapisLas von CHRISTHEIM.” 


That was a letter to make anyone’s pulses tingle. A year 
ago Ralph would have been interested, with a puzzled con- 
viction’ that no such romantic incidents could take place 
outside a novel. Now, he had seen and knew, could read 
between the lines, and, having once taken part in what was 
even better fun than hunting, longed for it again. 

He mused over ways and means. To join Ladislas was, of 
course, impossible, but to go to Parla? How would Countess 
Irma receive him, though ? And would he be of any use to her ? 
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He shook his head, and launched an inadvertent kick at Solomon 
which made that intelligent animal howl perfunctorily.. Given 
an opening in any direction, he would jump at it, but to deliber- 
ately plan an expedition into Hungary, was too much, and not 
fair to his people at home, whose agitation over his Italian adven- 
tures was still uncomfortably fresh in his mind. He dipped his 
nose in the half-empty beer-mug, and when he looked up it was 
to start to his feet. “ Hinton!” 

“ Yes, Ralph. It’salong time since I’ve seen you. We have 
been cruising, and I haven’t been here for months.” 

“ Deuced glad you’ve come. 1I,—I was feeling lonely.” 

“ All your Austrian friends away?” There was sarcasm in 
the tone, but Ralph took no notice. 

“Yes ; and a week at the hills bored me so that I haven’t got 
over it ina month. . You remember that fat old couple? Very 
good of them to ask me and so on,—but odds crayfish !, he 
talked of cotton all day long, and she never thought of any- 
thing but dinner. Well, how’s the Fortunate and all belonging 
to her? You ought to have been here when we were bombarded, 
Great joke, that was.” It was a sheer desire to get away from 
his thoughts that made the boy babble in so unusual a manner 
for him, 

“ How disgraceful of the Powers, to stop the blockade !”’ 

“You should hear Raden on that. It might be a criminal 
offence to blockade a town in which a British Consul happens to 
reside,” 

“ He’s as bad as Clinton Dawkins in Venice.” 

“Oh, ah, yes; the Countess told me of him.” | He. also 
remembered that Dawkins had protested against the murders at 
Treviso, but of that he would not speak. Then, brightening 
again, he asked : “ Have you seen her lately, Derrick ?”’ 

“Yes; a fortnight ago was the last time. She is at the 
Castello down there.” 

“ Oh, left Venice ?” 

“Yes. Come on board ; I want to talk,” 

“ Very glad to.” 

They made their way to the quay, found the boat, and were 
rowed out to the Forrunare. 

A delicate blue haze hung over everything. The limes of the 
town-walks were turning yellow, and here and there was a red 
splash of creeper on a house-wall. Though the sea lipped and 
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laughed in blue wavelets, it looked cold. One was not! sure 
whether the white on the’furthest line ‘of hills was cloud or fallen 
snow. 

“ There's something in’ the air that makés one feel as if one 
ought to be going cubbing to-morrow,” said. Ralph. wistfully. 
“ And the cubs’ll be féxes in ‘a week or two, at home.” 

“Mind the steps; here we are. Mason, the maraschino. 
Everyone is ashore, so come and talk here.” 

Again’ Ralph wondered at'the place in which so-many men 
managed to live. Two seemed to fill the space where five, 
moving delicately, fitted themselves with ease. 

“Will you come to Venice with me to-morrow’?’’ asked 
Hinton abruptly, filling his guest’s glass with liqueur. 

“ Can one gét to’ Venice in these days ?” 

“I take a month’s leave to-morrow. A boat starts from here 
at eight for Ravenna, and from there goes to Venice: The 
blockade isn’t strict. Of course, there’s a risk of being stopped, 
but nothing to speak of. Don’t think about the expense, for we 
shall be put up over there ; Martini, a friend of mine, will: look 
after us.” 

Ralph’s mind needed no making up. If not Hungary, this 
was a chance of fun and fighting. ‘Of course I’ll come,” he 
said ; “and thanks for asking me. Smallest possible kit, I 
suppose? Eight o’clock to-morrow evening? From what part 
of the quay ?” 

That settled, they talked, not so freely as they would have done 
six months before, but with good fellowship. - Hinton had a 
reason. It was the Countess’s desire that this boy should be 
kept to his Italian allegiance, and it was obvious'that he had 
strayed far. Yet, in. some ways, Ralph was as enthusiastic as 
heart could desire. Of Venice he spoke with whole-souled 
admiration and a wish to see how the last freehold in Italy was 
standing siege. They finally parted on the best of’terms, and 
Ralph flung himself into his preparation with the joy of a school- 
boy going for a holiday. 

A trabaccolo set her brown sails to catch the breeze next night 
when the harbour-lights were shining brightly and the tide was 
ebbing. She waddled slowly on that ebb and current until the 
wind made her sails flap and fill’; then she settled to the work of 
taking her square-built tub of a body across to what was once the 
great Roman port of Classis. 
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“‘ No, not below ; don’t try it,” said Hinton, hoisting himself 
on deck again, and bringing a profusion of unpleasant odours up 
from the depths. 

“It’s not cold, luckily,” said Ralph, coiling himself up into a 
corner by the mainmast. 

“ Wait ; I'll get tarpaulins and some sail-cloth—ah, yes, this'll 
do. Take this rope and splice it so. No, no; cinch it round 
that. There, that’s safe enough, unless it blows,” said Hinton at 
last. 

They eat, smoked, and slept ; the cold woke them towards morn- 
ing, and every now and then they would be half roused by a 
paddling of bare feet and see a glinting earring or the dark form 
of a man melting into the tangle of ropes fore or aft. 

Light showed no land. It was after a day of sunny, sleepy 
calm and another cold night that the pine-woods of Ravenna 
came into view, a dark line at first, growing to pinkish stems:with 
purple tops as the sun rose. They were not going up the:canal 
to Ravenna itself, though the old flat-bottom might have managed 
even that silted waterway. But on a sand-bank they moored for 
some hours, while cargo was slung in baskets on to the deck, and 
the brown-faced skipper and his men stowed it away. It was 
mostly rice, with a few sacks of potatoes. 

The tower of Classe church seemed to call for inspection, and 
the two Englishmen’s national restlessness led them for a walk. 
It was a desolate place ; a few crazy houses, and the sad swamps 
of the rice-fields with their great ditches reaching to the red towers 
of Ravenna. The huge church stood, silent, grey, magnificent 
in its decay. As they entered, a damp chill made them turn up 
their coat-collars with a shivering fear of fever. A brown friar 
showed the mosaics, which both men stigmatised as barbarous, 
and Ralph, at least, was thankful to be out in the fresh air 
again. , 

To Hinton there was a fascination in the deserted place. 
Here Byron had ridden, and, an even more sacred memory, 
Dante had walked. The infinite sadness appealed to him vastly. 

“Ugh,” said Ralph cheerfully, as he climbed on to the 
Fronona’s deck, and kicked some loose potatoes aside, “ that’s 
a dreary hole.” 

“J like it,” said Derrick simply. 

“Oh—”’ then the boy stopped. He would have jeered and 
talked of Byronic gloom, but something in Hinton’s face made 
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him silent. It was the curious expression of predestined sadness 
which we see on faces sometimes even in childhood. One does 
not laugh at a fated man for being melancholy. 

Next morning they joined a fleet of other brown sails and eyed 
prows in Chioggia harbour, and saw the great sea-wall stretching 
away towards Venice. Twice men-of-war had been sighted, but, 
as Hinton said, the watch kept was slack, and almost any ordinary 
boat could steal up from Ravenna. 

After a mid-day meal at a fishy little Chioggian inn, they 
transferred themselves on to a steamer which puffed quickly 
along to the basin of San Marco, carrying, besides ordinary 
passengers, various details of Regulars and Volunteers from 
the forts. 

That most glorious spectacle, Venice from the sea, came into 
sight, and Ralph thought he saw a great and subtle change since 
he had left it in May. Perhaps it was only the difference be- 
tween spring and autumn, but then the town to her topmost 
weather-vane had glowed and glittered as flesh and eyes do under 
a touch. Now, she was cut out of coloured marble, cold, 
wrapped in a steadfast dream, and set in a frame of steel-blue 
sky and sea. 

Some of the men were coming in from garrison at Chioggia 
to hospital, shaking with fever. It had been bad out there 
on the Brenta, a Neapolitan told Hinton ; you couldn’t get 
rid of it, but he hoped a few days’ rest and medicine in the 
town would put him right. Perhaps he would. see the 
General again. Did the stranger know him? Ah, a fine old 
man, our Pepe. 

Hinton speedily sought out his friend Martini. He was a 
little withered person with so habitually agonised an expression 
that one wondered whether !e had ever been tortured. Asa 
matter of fact, teaching Italian grammar to French boys had 
been the most harrowing episode of his life of mild revolution- 
making. His apartment, a second-floor in a narrow street, wasa 
long saloon with rooms opening off it. Everything was inches 
deep in dust, and light and air seemed unknown there. 

He welcomed Hinton without effusion, but granted him the 
hand of fellowship and even respect. Ralph was indignant at 
the sneer through up-turned glasses which was his portion of 
greeting. However, he could not openly resent a muttered 
sentence about “the curiosity of these foreigners,” as his host 
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showed him a small dark hole with the bare necessities for 
sleeping and toilet. 

The first evening was trying, at any rate to the youngest 
member of the party. They eat an ill-cooked supper in the 
saloon, after which arrived some half-dozen men all smoking the 
most villainous tobacco. Under cover of the noise Ralph went 
to the window, but it was apparently hermetically closed. The 
smell of the late meal was gradually overpowered by smoke and 
hot republican humanity, but it remained a sub-flavour, and the 
general bouquet was stifling. 

And never at the Lepre in Rome, at the wildest café in 
Trieste, had Ralph heard such absolute rubbish as these men 
talked. Each was on a committee,—some were on several— 
and each must give a summary of his committee’s speeches. 
Words, words, words! The same thing said in different 
phrases a dozen times at least ; the whole amounting to “ The 
Voice of the people is God.” Manin was far too sober and 
slowgoing for them ; a republic more absolutely free than anything 
France could concoct was the only government fit for thinking 
men. 

Hinton spoke little, but each word he said was like a spoonful 
of petroleum thrown on flame. It seemed as if he were trying 
to see how far he could make them go. Ralph watched him 
curiously. Surely no Englishman could so lose control of com- 
mon-sense ; he must really be laughing at these people. If so, 
it was a dangerous game. The world was all too easily set alight, 
and though men like these had probably no power, and would 
dissipate their energies in mad talk, so small a thing would rouse 
a mob that surely one should make for steadiness in every way. 
He reached across to relight his cigar from the candle, and said 
in a low voice: ‘‘ Steady, Dirk, you’re exciting them.” 

‘“‘] want to,” hissed Hinton, and his face showed white and 
drawn, like a gambler’s. 

“ He’s doing it, as I’ve seen men drink,” thought Ralph ; ‘it 
excites and pleases him to make them foam and shout. Poor old 
chap! Things must be pretty bad with him when he has to do 
this to forget.” 

A church clock struck mid-night, but the tide of talk was still 
rising. 

% Signor Martini, you will excuse me as I am tired?” asked 
Ralph rising, and, with involuntary distinctness, he continued in 
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English to Hinton: “If I don’t get out of this, I shall be 


sick.” 

They bowed as he went, and Hinton said, “Sleep well,” with 
a queer hard laugh, turning to reply to.a question about. the 
rights of English peasants. 

Ralph’s room was only a little less noisome than the saloon, 
but the window opened. Far below was a gleam of cold black 
water ; twisted chimney-pots were etched against the pale sky ; 
and the bitter Venetian chill of mid-October swept through him 
as a blessed relief. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Morninc brought better things. There was much to be seen 
and done. Hinton was elected to half a dozen committees and 
clubs at once, and Ralph must, perforce, lend his name to the latter. 

Their scheme of life was soon arranged. Each went about his 
business cr pleasure, meeting, if possible, for mid-day dinner at 
a little restaurant not far from the Piazza and at the same place 
for supper, using Signor Martini’s house merely as a sleeping- 
place. There was always something to be seen,—troops march- 
ing across the Piazza and coming in by steamer, proclamations to 
be read, or a special Mass at San Marco. The Arsenal was 
desperately busy, in spite of complaints that not half enough 
men and funds were being spent on the Navy. Everyone who 
could build walls and make entrenchments, either by science or 
rule of thumb, was wanted at the forts. General Pepe boasted 
that Malghera, the great landward defence, was twice as strong 
as in July, and he was longing to take the offensive while the 
enemy’s force was comparatively small. 

On the night of October 22nd an attack was made on the 
Austrian posts at Cavellino. Hinton had the luck to be taken 
on a gunboat, his knowledge of guns and crank boats standing 
him in good stead. Ralph saw him off from Treporti in pouring 
rain. When the dragazza and three gunboats had slipped out 
of sight between the slimy banks of the Pordilio canal, there 
was nothing to be done but to tell Pietro to row back to the 
town. Supper at the Cafe Manin was the usual crowded heated 
meal, and, glad to get away from the noisy chatter, Ralph 
decided to go for a walk. 
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Venice ‘had put, on,;her night air of unreality.., There, was 
something in. the. silence, of the waterways, the gentle shuffle of 
feet along ‘the dark streets, the lonely cail.of a.gondolier in. the 
distance, that made one seem to be, the. only thing,alive ina 
world of \ghosts, .. Pleasant, ghosts they, were, with no thrill. of 
horror about them or their surroundings. Many of them, surely 
had swords and periwigs and, silk coats below their cloaks,.and 
were out on! masked adventure, to finish some deed of that last 
century to which,they belonged... After the rampant Nationalism 
of the daytime they. were soothing, and Ralph, drifted along the 
wet narrow streets choosing, the darkest turns of the labyrinth. 
At a steep little ree whose. balustrade gleamed., like, white 
marble in the-light jot\ja lamp before a shrine set in the wall 
above, he stopped to watch the reflection in the water. 

Someone was leaning over also, in the shadow, Perhaps he 
had been praying.. There was something despairing, in, the fling 
of his cloak and his careless attitude, 

‘“‘ What's the matter ?”’ asked Ralph simply. 

The other drew himself up, It was.no beggar, evidently. , The 
Englishman asked pardon with a touch of his hat, and would 
have moved. on, but the stranger stayed him. “ It was good 
of, you to ask if .anything was wrong,” he said in English, 
with a charming air of friendliness, 

* Well, I was feeling rather left out myself, and so—’ ’ began 
Ralph, anid-then stopped. with a laugh. 

“Tam also left out. You would have gone from Treporti, 
too, is that it ?”’ 

Ralph | nodded. 

“Ulloa never ,told. me,” went on the unknown bitterly, 
“and ;there'has been no fighting since July. .It was unfriendly 
of him, cruel,.though he says there will be bigger work soon. 
I am a Neapolitan,,:you know,’ he added with apparent 
irrelevance. 

“ All the best men here seem to be,” said Ralph politely. 

“ No, no;: but. we are keen; we have stains to,.wipe out 
with blood... Ah, here is, Sirtori, for whom I was waiting. 
Good-night, Signor’ Inglese, and better luck next time.to.us 
both.” 

As he saluted and turned away Ralph could see that he was of 
no high grade in the service, but his voice and manner belonged 
to a man of distinction. 
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On Hinton’s'return he could make no guess at the identity 
of ‘the unknown. So many men of good families knew 
English, and might be serving as privates, much less lieutenants. 
Besides, what did it matter ? 

‘Two guns, Ralph, and not a man of ours lost. Oh, it was 
fine to be in action. There’s something in the smell of powder 
that: drives me mad; I’m not over-sane yet.” 

He was not. He refused to rest like a sensible man, but 
spent the day in one committee-room and another making and 
hearing fiery speeches. Then they must have a celebration at 
the Café Manin that night. The harsh black wine of the 
islands was very unlike the port Englishmen would have used, 
but with the aid of cognac and talk the usual result was 
obtained. 

It took an hour of bitter wind off the snows to clear Ralph’s 
head next morning. Hinton seemed only a little paler, and 
his eyes glowed cavernously. 

A day or two later, secret preparations for an attack on 
Mestre became the excitement of the moment. 

“You shall come with me,” said Hinton. “There will be 
the same crew on the gunboat again, but you shall come this 
time. I'll make it all right with Colonel Amigo,” said Hinton. 
Ralph was supremely happy, though he had only his arms to 
offer, for he absolutely lacked all knowledge of working a boat 
or managing a gun. There were too many like him in Venice 
then, willing but unskilled. 

It was a breathless night of waiting, that 27th of October. 
The field-pieces from the Lido were late, and the little fleet 
fretted from cabin-boy to captain. At last the boats were ready 
to start, when they should have been already at Fusina, in a 
thick wrapping fog that hid all signs of the coming day. 

Ralph had been given his place. He was to stand by the 
long muzzle of a field-piece, see that it did not get dislodged 
if the boat rolled, and help to unship it at the proper time. 

Hinton’s orders came with the right Navy twang through 
the fog that hid even the nearest man’s face. He was 
taking more responsibility than he had any right to take, as 
is an English habit with foreigners. 

Suddenly there was a hitch. On the broad canal the boats 
had lost touch, and someone had stopped not far in front. 
Ralph only heard faint echoes of the trouble, with no very 
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clear notion of what it was about. Certainly it seemed 
suicidal to go on until the fog lifted. 

“Damn it all, sir,” he heard Hinton explode in English. 
Then, more persuasively, came a long sentence about “ The 
General’s orders,” in Italian. 

“ But you don’t know the channels,” objected a voice. 

“T can feel,” rasped Hinton in reply. 

Apparently something was settled, for they went ahead again. 

After an eternity of watching fog-beads form, run together 
and drop off a rope close to his head, Ralph was roused by a 
sudden shock and volleys of orders. A man loosed the rope, 
thrust it into his hand, and told him to pull. Later still, in 
some miraculous way, he found himself on dry land engaged, 
with eleven others, in pulling the field-piece over some extremely 
heavy ground. The dim uncertain light was growing, and in 
front of them were houses wreathed with what proved to be 
smoke and no fog. Through the noise of firing came a shouting 
which seemed in some vague way familiar to him. The order 
was given to get the gun in place. Then Ralph had time to 
wipe his face and stretch his strained arms, and also to trace 
that shouted song in his memory. “ Na vojsku! na vo- 
jsku!”—it was the song the Croats used to sing about the 
streets of Gorizia. They were fighting in front there, then, the 
Ban’s dear children, the troops the Italians dreaded most of all. 

“You are doing nothing here? Go back to the gunboat and 
help Mr. Hinton,” said an officer close by ; and Ralph obeyed. 

The fire was very hot, for the Austrians fought stoutly from 
house to house, and there were many scattered buildings besides 
the main streets of Mestre. The boats were in the thick of it, 
and Ralph saw the prettiest bit of the whole gallant action take 
place. The flag of the next gunboat was carried overboard by a 
ball. Ina moment a little cabin-boy who had seen it was in the 
water. “ Vival’ Italia !"’ cried he, as he swam back with the precious 
tricolour and refastened it. ‘ Brava Zorzi!” yelled every man 
oo had seen him, and their cheers were caught up by the fighting- 
ine. 

At last it was plain that the Austrians were in full retreat. 
Mestre was in Italian hands, and it remained only to withdraw the 
troops in order, for it was impossible to follow up the success any 
further. 

In the confusion of getting the men on to the boats, and 
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gathering them to march back to Malghera, Ralph was sent with 
a message to Colonel Amigo. He found his chief in a group. of 
officers round the grey-haired General Pepe. 

* They have been splendid, splendid ; 1 am proud of them all. 
But oh, Ulloa, that this had not happened! What can I ever say 
to his brother? Poor dear Alessandro !” the General was saying 
while the tears ran unnoticed, down his cheeks. 

As the Colonel wrote his order, Ralph ventured to ask who 
had been killed. “Baron Alessandro Poerio is dangerously 
wounded,” was the answer. “Ah, they’re bringing him now,” 
A weak voice answered his friends’ inquiries as they gathered 
round his stretcher, and Ralph knew who his Unknown of the 
bridge had been. This was the “ better luck” the next day’s 
fighting had brought him ! 

After two days of strain and excitement came the triumphant 
return, and well Venice remembered how to welcome. home 
heroes. To see the tossing Riva roaring a welcome as little 
Antonio Zorzi staggered along under a great flag that trailed 
behind him, while by his side marched another brave child,— 
Speciali the drummer, who had seized his fallen comrade’s' drum, 
strapped it round him, and gone on beating the charge—was a 
sight to remember. 

They disembarked at the Piazzetta, and the crowd could not 
be restrained from helping to drag the six bronze Austrian 
cannon up to the Palazzo Ducale. La Madonna della Vittoria 
had worshippers enough that day. Hinton and Ralph came in 
for their share of enthusiastic greetings, and Hinton, at any rate, 
rose to the occasion almost as fluently as an Italian. 

“ Magnificent, wasn’t it?” said the sailor, when at last they 
found breathing space in Martini’s saloon. 

“ That reception? Awful, 1 call it; I’m nearly torn to bits. 
I do hate a crowd.” 

Hinton looked at him across the table strangely. “It was the 
moment of my life. Now I don’t care how soon it’s over.” 

* Don’t talk rubbish, Derrick.” Hinton. merely laughed. 
“It was a fine piece of fighting, from all they say,” the boy went 
on hastily, to turn the subject ; “ but that black-bearded' beggar 
in the boat coming home told me he believed they were ready 
for us,—that someone had given Pepe’s plans away. Do you 
think it was so?” 

** God knows, and I sometimes fear He’s not philo-Italian.”’ 
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‘And we were infernally late ; shat was bad management. 
If we'd been in time with the gunboats we could have 
attacked, and done a lot besides taking those two abandoned 

uns. 
: “ Oh, if and if,—don’t crab a fine performance, and be thankful 
you’ve seen it and come out alive.” 

“Tam. I was in a funk for all those hot five minutes,—-you 
remember, when Baratoli was shouting ‘ Keep her head straight’? 
You’re such an easy mark in a boat ; it seems as if a ball must 
get you.” 

“ Really, did you stop to think of it? You're pluckier than 
I gave you credit for. 1 hadn’t a single thought from beginning 
to end, after the fog lifted. I went mad, as usual.” 

“It's like a good run. You've got to think where you'll have 
the next fence, and which way he’s likely to turn, and what 
hounds are doing, and there’s plenty of time, because you are) so 
excited that you do it quickly. I can’t explain, but that’s how 1 
feel.” 

“ Stow your feelings now, and let’s change and get something 
to eat.” 

“ Yes ; I want to go round and ask after Poerio presently.” 

“ You think he was the man you met? It isn’t very likely, 
you know.” 

‘I’m sure of it, and I hope he'll pull through.” 

“I doubt it, if it’s to be amputation, as they say. But it is 
the way he would prefer to die,—for Italy.” 

Ralph kept the last words in his mind for some time... For 
Italy ; were he and Hinton as ready to say For England ? 


The autumn solemnity of the Feast of the Dead was kept in 
Venice with unusual pomp that year. San Zanipolo was hung 
with black and purple, and dead. Doges looked down from their 
colossal tombs on their descendants praying for the souls of those 
who had lately died for the City. Even more impressive was 
Alessandro Poerio’s funeral in San’ Marco. From the: old 
General, whom he had followed at the age of sixteen, to young 
Ralph Elliot, the acquaintance of a moment, all ranks regretted 
a true patriot and a great man. Venice showed the same glory 
and passion in her grief as in her joy. The wild weather was 
fit setting for the wailing bands and black weeping crowds, but it 
was proud regret, not despair, that filled each face. The Tri- 
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colour still floated overhead, and the miracle was awaited that 
would give the Cause success. 

Taking advantage of the presence of the Sardinian fleet which 
was entering a protest against Radetsky’s violation of the armistice 
in the matter of the artillery at Peschiera, Hinton and Ralph 
made their way back to Trieste by a little steamer that dared 
venture straight across. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


Tue winter closed in, and brought two tremendous political 
events which had effect on the daily life of Trieste. A Napoleon 
back in Paris gave the keenest joy to one inhabitant at any rate. 
Princess Napoleone Bacciochi saw the resurrection of her family 
approaching and called on her friends to rejoice with her. A 
few weeks later came the dramatic scene at Olmutz, when the 
troops, drawn up for review in honour of the Ban and Prince 
Windischgratz, heard that their Emperor had abdicated, that his 
brother had renounced the succession, and that the destinies of 
Austria lay in the hands of the handsome boy of nineteen who 
rode before them in a colonel’s uniform. Now good Austrians 
could shout, “God save the Emperor Francis!” again, and 
the young Kaiser’s opening speech,—‘“ Convinced of the high 
value of liberal institutions, we are ready to admit the representa- 
tives of the nation to partake of our rights—gave promise of a 
new order. 

As hope rose in Austrian breasts, so it swelled those of Italy. 
Rome might be in confusion, Naples cowed, but Venice held her 
head proudly, and in Turin and Lombardy they waited the 
word for a fresh struggle. 

Christmas brought no great gaiety to Trieste. Ralph dis- 
covered himself writing almost sentimentally to his youngest 
sister on the occasion. He paused, pen in hand, to wonder if, 
for the first time since crossing the Alps, he could be homesick. 
It was really very like the feeling of that night at Calais when 
he would have given all he possessed to be going the other way. 
He shook himself out of the mood, and went down to the 
Consulate to see if there were any news. Zanipoulos always 
greeted him with a grin of thankfulness that he was no longer 
in the office ; Mr. Raden, after a lecture on the inadvisability of 
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studying Venetian art, had regained the kind impersonality of 
their first acquaintance. 

“Your Christmas letters, Ralph?” he said. ‘ Put them with 
those papers. They'll be late in getting to Cumberland, I 
doubt ; everything is so upset and uncertain these days. Look 
over those despatches from Vienna, if you like ; I’m too busy to 
talk just now.” 

The news from Vienna were only that the city had been quiet 
since the troops had entered it a month back. Then Raden’s 
correspondent went deeply and uninterestingly into the subject 
of market-reports. 

Ralph strolled off wearily in search of other diversion. There 
was some shooting to be got, but, generally speaking, life was 
dull, or he was out of sorts. On his return from Venice a feverish 
cold had laid him up for a week, and he did not easily shake off 
the malaise. Hinton was never ashore,—people wondered why 
the Fortunate was always lying down the coast instead of com- 
fortably in harbour safe from danger of the bora—and Ladislas 
was still away. 

The only amusing event was a children’s party on Christmas 
Eve, given at an English house, but with the full ceremony of a 
German tree. Ralph cut the little fir up in a wood outside the 
town ; he helped to decorate it, and was as pleased as any of the 
children with the glittering success of the candles, oranges, and 
coloured paper balls among the dark branches. The whole 
evening was a fine romp, and motherly Mrs. Whitbread saw she 
need not * hope the babies hadn’t bored him,” when he came to 
say good-night. What she did say was: “ Yes, it’s been great 
fun, thanks to you. Don’t let Mary and Tom be a nuisance, 
but remember you’re free of the nursery from now on, Mr. 
Elliot.” He used his privilege, though shyly, because our 
young man was by no means above public opinion, and public 
opinion in those days held that children were to be seen as little 
as possible and not heard at all. 

When 1849 was a few days old he planned a shooting expe- 
dition. Herr Stuhl, a fat old merchant, owned some property 
away towards Pirano, and had told Ralph that when he cared to 
take his gun he was welcome to any hares and partridges he 
could find there. He had never thought of making use of the 
vague invitation so far, but since the disappearance of Lal 
Bolgaz he wanted a keeper badly, and was very short of shoot- 
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ing-ground. He decided, therefore, to spend a day at Herr 


Stuhl’s farm alone, as he had no congenial: companion. A 
carrier’s cart ran to a village near the place, and it would be easy 
to walk back in the afternoon. 

The early morning was bleak and dreary, with fitful gusts ot 
wind from the north, and the carrier was a taciturn. Slovene, 
which limited conversation to answering Solomon’s whines during 
the cold drive. At parting, the man pointed to the: hills with 
his whip, and said something which Ralph rightly interpreted as 
a storm-warning. 

He found the farm-house defended by savage dogs. / Solomon 
first bristled, and then, having thoroughly roused the great 
beasts, fled yelping. The noise brought out their master, to 
whom Ralph made known his intentions, and asked about the 
best chance of game. , 

The surly peasant repliéd that he had no orders to show strangers 
anything. 

‘“* Your master is a friend of mine,” said Ralph; “he gave me 
leave to come.” 

“ How am I to know that?” was the answer. “No, I can’t 
read no writings.” 

“‘Confound it,” began Ralph. Then controlling his temper 
with difficulty, he turned away saying: ‘‘ Come along, Solomon ; 
let’s get out of this, and see for ourselves.” 

The incivility of man and weather combined to make him very 
cold and cross. A tramp of a mile or two over half-frozen culti- 
vated land, the sight of a hare which he promptly missed, and 
about which Solomon was insubordinate, did not soothe him. 
Then a few flakes of sleet whipped his face as he stood looking at 
the desolation around. He had been walking towards the sea, and 
on the headland a mile away rose two round towers above a cluster 
of grey walls. ‘It’s the Castello di San Giorgio,” said he. to 
himself ; “I'll go and see if the Countess is there still. I rather 
think she is, or Hinton would let the Unfortunates come into 
harbour a little oftener.” 

» +He hitched his game-bag more firmly round his shoulders and 
strode off through the mud and rocks, for the cultivated land 
ceased and a strip as stony as the Karst divided sea-cliff from inland. 
Suddenly Solomon pointed, tail like a poker, fore-foot up. His 
master advanced cautiously ; up rose the partridges, a brace 
of them, and down fell one. It was a nice clean shot, calculated 
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to restore self-respect, something also to make an excuse for his 
intrusion on the Countess. 

A track, called by courtesy a road and broad enough for a 
carriage, was reached, and proved the castle’s connection with the 
mainland. It looked a grim, formidable building, with its great 
flanking wall that was said to be on Roman foundations. One 
might have looked for a horn outside the portcullis, but instead 
hung a great iron bell, jangling itself now and then in the rising 
gusts of wind. Ralph pulled it. 

“ La Signora is at home, certainly,” said the servant. ‘“ Will 
the Signore wait here by the fire for a few moments ?”’ 

It was good to get into shelter, and the fire sent a heavenly 
glow through the lad. Between this gateway and the main 
house lay the little garden where once was the moat. Some 
bamboos shivered in a corner, and the magnolias and oranges 
were swathed in straw; the rest was bare brown earth cut into 
stone-edged divisions. 

The man returned, asked Ralph to follow him, and led the 
way across the flagged path. Inside, one stumbled through a 
low dark hall scantily lit by small blazoned windows. Then up 
winding stone stairs, even darker, to a tapestried anteroom. As 
Ralph divested himself of the game-bag, explained the partridge’s 
destination, and tied Solomon to a chair, he glanced through the 
window straight before him to seaward. Surely that was the 
little Forrunare, lifting her nose to the rising swell. 

Someone curiously familiar waited for him in the doorway. 

“Luigia!’’ he cried. 

“Si, Signore,” said the girl. ‘Oh, the little silver whistle. 
You didn’t mean that for me, 1 know, but I could not send it. 
Here it is.” 

“Of course I meant it,—if you'll keep it as a remembrance. 
But how, in the name of Heaven, are you here?” 

**] went with,—with Lal. I am not ashamed; you saw how 
it was. But he had to leave me, and the money was so little, 
and they said the Croats were coming, so I went to Venice, 
where the Contessa was good, and I have been of her service 
these many months. And oh, Signor’ Inglese, do: you: know 
aught of Lal?” 

**Not a word; he has never come back to Trieste ; but  he’ll 
be all right,—very busy, you know.” 

‘“*] know,—he must come back.” 
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She said it in a low voice, twisting the ends of her kerchief. 

“ Now, my lady is waiting for you, Signore. Prego.” 

He passed before her into the turret room where Countess 
Ippolita and Derrick Hinton were sitting on each side ofa little 
open wood fire. Both welcomed him warmly ; they had the air 
ohhaving expected someone and being glad that it was a friend. 

After greetings, the Countess led them back through the ante- 
room to where lunch was laid. 

Neither the Countess nor Hinton was a gay companion. She 
could fence with words when necessary, but of late years only 
an emergency called out anything like conversational wit ; 
Hinton preferred the stately silent pose, unless he could shock 
his unchosen company by heresies. But on this occasion they 
talked, and made Ralph talk, of trivialities in the comfortable 
banal way of people who are enjoying themselves. 

“And I haven’t been on speaking terms with him since,” 
Hinton ended a story of the Doctor’s imbecility. 

“ You should control your temper better, dear boy,” said the 
Countess, laying her hand for a moment on his with a pretty caress- 
ing gesture. 

“ Dirk’s so easily offended,” complained Ralph. 

“Tam not,” he retorted ; “‘I don’t suffer fools gladly, that’s 
all.” 

“ Nor do I,” she acquiesced. 

“Well, I don’t mind them,—being one, of course,” said 
Ralph. “It’s the too clever people I can’t stand.” 

“It is possible to see what the clever want; the fool is 
always giving one alarming surprises,” said their hostess. 

“ Such as turning up in shooting-clothes on a day like this?” 
asked Ralph. “Is that thunder, or only the sea booming ?” 

“The sea. It sounds even more here than on the other side 
of the house ; there is a cavern running under the rock, right 
below us now. Will you boys have any more wine? No? 
Then let us go back to the turret and the fire.” 

“It’s so good and English to see a fire like this,” said Ralph, 
as they re-entered the little octagon room. 

*€' You would like to do the British house-holder in front of 
it,—legs apart, so,” laughed Hinton. 

*“* But in England you use smoky coal.” 

“ Yes, this is far better,” said Hinton. “I hate a stove; 
rather no heat at all than no ventilation.” 
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“| like to be warm anyhow ; a stove’s better than nothing,” 
said Ralph. “It was wretchedly cold in Rome sometimes. 
Even Naples in February was chilly out of the sun.” 

“ Ah, dolce Napoli! That is the city, next to my own, that I 
love,” she sighed. 

“ Well, I don’t,” said Ralph argumentatively. ‘ You'll both 
laugh, of course, but of all the towns I’ve seen,—leaving out 
Venice, as the Contessa says—give me Turin. It’s so clean.” 

“Why else ?” she asked. 

‘Qh, it was clean, and orderly, and not such an old wilderness 
as Rome, with nicer people than Naples, and not so huddled 
together as Florence. Then the Alps behind were so fine, and 
the river,—yes, I like Turin, though it may be stiff and 
ugly.” 

ae You have reasons ; pity there is no Piedmontese to hear you. 

Ah, that window will be broken. How the wind has risen!” 
Hinton went to look out of the little double window which was 
too encrusted with spray for one to see much through it. “ Pull 
the curtain across ; then we'll light a candle or so and pretend 
that it’s evening. Generally, I like to hear and see a storm 
when I’m warm between walls, but to-day I am afraid of it, 
somehow.” She rose and came behind him as she spoke. 

“ How she loves him,” thought Ralph, as he watched them. 
Hinton did not turn at her touch ; he was staring at the blur of 
sea below with eyes used to looking through thick weather. 
“My God! She’s dragged her anchor!’’ he whispered 
hoarsely. 

“‘ They can keep her head to it,” she said, knowing the danger 
as well as he, knowing also that the brig should not have been 
there, and that it was Hinton’s flat disobedience of orders which 
caused the danger. He turned to her quickly. “ Darling, it’s 
not your fault,” he said, and he kissed her. “ I’m going out to the 
little terrace ; don’t come,” he went on, putting her from him, for 
she would have clung to him, 

But they followed him up the twisting stairs, Ralph having 
common-sense enough to snatch up a shawl and put it about her 
shoulders. The door was open, and the gust of wind as they 
reached it blew her back into his arms. ‘Stay there,” he 
shouted, helping her to the angle of the stair-head. 

Derrick had crawled to the parapet, and was hanging over 
it, heedless of the bitter wind and scourging spray. Ralph got 
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to his side. They could not speak, but both could see only too 
plainly. 

The Fortunate was drifting at the mercy of the terrific wind 
straight on to the headland rocks. There was absolutely nothing 
to be done. If she could stand out to sea she might weather it ; 
if not, nothing could save her. 

Hinton’s head went down between his arms that clung to the 
stone coping. Ralph loosed a hand to grip his shoulder. » With 
their heads together, the . shouted, “* Fight it out, old man!” 
The words were hopelessly inadequate, though that mattered 
little, for they were torn from his mouth by the gale. He 
thought he could hear, “* My ship! My ship!” from Hinton. 
A’ scream made him try to turn towards the Countess. She was 
clinging to the door-post, pointing with one hand. 

Hinton raised his head. There was the Fortunate, his first 
command, and a whole world of anguish, of knowledge, and 
despair lay in that word—her bows flung up to heaven, a column 
of ‘spray hiding her amidships. She had struck on the reef that 
ran out from the south curve of the little bay. Twice they saw 
the water pouring over her, while stem and stern were black 
against the foam. Her back was broken, and it was only a 
question of minutes in that fearful sea. There were moving 
dots clinging to spars and rigging,—they ceased to cling. The 
chief agony of it was that the watchers were as near as human 
beings could be to the catastrophe, yet absolutely powerless to 
help. Then what followed came so swiftly that it is impossible 
to reconstruct it in words. 

The Countess staggered forward, Ralph sprang to her and 
heard her piercing scream of “ Dirk!” above all the roar of 
wind and waves. 

Derrick Hinton was on the parapet ; he flung up his arms like 
a man preparing for a great dive, and was gone. 


(To be continued.) 





THE REVIVAL: OF MILITARISM IN CHINA 


In the province of Ho-nang, in Northern China, military 
manceuyres were carried on in October last by thirty thousand 
well-armed Chinese troops under the direction of Yuan Shieh-kai, 
Viceroy of Chi-li. THe Times’ correspondent, who never 
exaggerates the value of the new army, said that, “ In the view 
of expert observers it afforded’ evidence of remarkable progress.” 
It is interesting, therefore, to trace the root of the changed spirit 
of the soldiers and the changed attitude of the Chinese public. 
Yuan Shieh-kai, no doubt, has been the chief factor in the 
improved appearance of the Northern army, but there are new 
armies in the other provinces besides the province of Chi-li, 
which are not due to Yuan Shieh-kai’s influence. The sudden 
high respect and enthusiasm displayed by the common people for 
the newly-enlisted soldiers are very remarkable, and, needless to 
say, have important significance. Let us therefore consider the 
matter as it deserves, in order to grasp the new movement. 

It is necessary, however, to know the outline of the history of 
the Chinese army. In the time of Feudalism (770-221 B.c.) the 
feudal lords and princes kept their own retainers, and were 
frequently fighting among themselves. Although philosophy, 
literature, and arts were very flourishing during this period, every 
man had, during some parts of the year, to practise the art of 
fighting, and a Tag sword was then the distinction of a gentle- 
man. Confucius himself wore that weapon all the way on his 
travels, although it is doubtful whether he ever made any use of 
it. The feudal chiefs were compelled to seek experts, as the 
wars were getting hotter and hotter, and the following incident 
will show the spirit of that age : 

One of the chiefs wished to attack his irritating neighbour, and offered 
the generalship to any adventurer who could prove himself equal to the 
task. One man appeared, claiming that he could even lead the ladies-in- 
waiting. The chief graciously bade him to try. He asked two of the 
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ladies who were well known favourites, to be his lieutenants. On hearing 
the words “ Forward, march!” the ladies burst out laughing, and would 
not follow his command, but their laughter was soon checked when the 
acting general sternly ordered his men to arrest the lieutenants for setting 
a bad example, and, in spite of the protest of the chief, they were 
punished on the spot. The chief, although shocked by this unexpected 
proceeding, nevertheless trusted him with all his men, and conquered 
his strong neighbour. 

After the year 221 B.c. Feudalism was abolished once for all ; 
books of philosophy, literature, and history were burnt ; the em- 
peror (Sz-whang) sent his great general, Mon Tien by name, who 
was also the inventor of paper, to the northern frontier with an 
army of three hundred thousand (whether exaggerated I know 
not). This is perhaps the first time in our history that we had a 
standing army, and some standing army has been kept ever since, 
in spite of the subsequent growth of a strong national feeling 
opposed to militarism. The soldiers, unlike the professional 
fighters in later times, were enlisted from the common people, 
and to some extent resembled a modern national army. The 
Long Wall being built (214 B.c.), and the Hiung-nii being driven 
out of the country (215 B.c.), for one moment Emperor Sz-whang 
reigned supreme. But civil war soon followed; and thus the 
first dynasty after Feudalism came to an end (207 B.c.). 

There are in the history of my nation two glorious periods 
which a Chinese can never forget: the first was in the beginning 
of the Han dynasty (206 B.c. 220 a.p.) ; the other during that 
of the T’ang (618-922 a.p.). The great emperor Wi-ti of the 
House of Han began his military career in the year 128 B.c., 
and, before that, he had already gained a decisive victory over the 
Hiung-nti (probably the Turks of later date). With a view to 
turn their flank, he conquered the northern part of Corea, and 
formed alliances with those races who lived in what is now known 
as Ili and the New Territory. Soon after followed the annexation 
of Kokand, the Parmis, and Khotan. Nor was his attention 
confined to the north. It was he who conquered the whole of 
the modern Chinese Empire which lies south of the river 
Yang-tze. Throughout the Han dynasty China maintained her 
wide-spread supremacy with much vigour. The following 
extract from the History or Han will show the courage and 
spirit of those who took part in this glorious drama : 

The alliances with those Western races were broken off in the year 
8 A.D. Sixty-five years after, an ambassador, Bian-chow by name, with 36 
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attendants, was sent out to endeavour to renew friendly relations. On 
arriving at Tse-shian (a city in Ili now in ruin) he was warmly received. 

Suddenly they grew very cold and inhospitable. Bian-chow discovered 
that a body of Hiung-nii troops (our old enemy in the North) mumbering 
about 200, were stationed outside the city, who demanded his surrender. 
After consulting his men, he decided to attack the'Hiung-nii in the night with 
his 36 men. Ignorant of the strength of their enemy and ‘taken by 
surprise, the Hiung-nii fled in all directions, and Bian-chow slew the 
commander with his own hand. Next morning he presented his head to 
the chief of the city, and once more the native princes of those regions 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Emperor of China. 


The policy of the T’ang dynasty was much less warlike than 
that of Han, but under that dynasty China reconquered Corea, 
and drove out the Tartars in the north, and united under the 
direct rule of central government the States which then existed in 
the south. Our influence was recognised by Persia, India, Indo- 
China, and Japan, especially by Persia. 

Enough has been said to show that romance and bravery are 
not wanting in our history. But, alas, good fortune deserted us 
after 922 a.p. Civil war and foreign invasion followed each other, 
and famine, sword, and fire brought insufferable miseries upon us, 
until we came to hate war, to love peace, and to despise a 
soldier. 

This, I fancy, is an attitude with which many Englishmen 
sympathise to-day. Let me, as a friendly foreigner, warn you in 
passing by the example of our tragic history. By the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, there was not one gentleman (or 
educated man, which in my country means the same thing) in our 
army. AQ soldier in the eyes of the Chinese citizen soon came to 
be no better than a dog that is employed to watch a house. 
“No good man would be a soldier, no good iron would be a 
nail,” is the popular proverb.! 

The causes of this are not far‘to seek. In the first case it is 
due to Confucianism. Confucius, who saw the horrors of war as 
waged in his time by the ruling princes against each other, 
preached again and again that, “ A wise king should always win 
his enemy over by his goodness and not by force,” and that, 
“Peace should be the sole aim of a well-governed nation.” It 
must be carefully borne in mind that though Confucius has been 
always admired and respected since the last century B.c., he was 


! Nails in China used to be made from scrap-iron, usually very rusty. 
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by no means a sacred person, nor were his books sacred: books, 
until the beginning of ‘the Siin dynasty (969-1279 ‘ain. In 
spite of the = that his writings had more or less influenced the 
most ambitious emperors to discontinue their military careers, 
adverse criticism of his doctrines was expressed even as late as 
the eighth century. . The national sentiment of anti-militarism 
advanced in direct proportion to the advance of .Confucian 
influence, until by the end of the eleventh: century, when a band 
of his faithful followers got an upper-hand in the government, 
Confucianism became the tecognised religion, or rather the 
national standard of morality. 

Ever since that change military glory has disappeared from our 
history altogether. To make matters worse, the founder of the 
Min dynasty (1368-1661 a.p.) invented a new and highly artificial 
system of literature for the State examinations, which confined 
the candidates’ attention entirely to the Five Classics and the 
Four Books. There was no freedom of thinking, no freedom of 
speaking ; government reached its most pernicious form, and the 
position of a soldier soon sank to that of the lowest in the land. 

Again, the conquests of the early period of T’ang had left us 
very few enemies to fear, and long prosperity made us idle.and 
contented ; with little pressure of necessity, there was little 
progress or invention. When our northern neighbours grew 
strong enough to encroach upon us again, we woke with a start, 
and were caught in a trap.. Twice was this repeated, and we 
only realised our position when it was too late. While the 
upper classes were talking of peace and righteousness, ambitious 
men of humbler origin often showed their desire for active 
adventure ; but they were always crushed by the government as 
severely as possible, and had little chance. _ Besides, our neigh- 
bours in the north and west were very poor; no rich booty 
was to be expected from them, no women or wine to attract their 
attention, as there was in France to attract the English soldiers 
in the Middle Ages. Many of them, to gratify their lust, would 
have preferred civil war to invading one. of those foreign 
countries. 

Another powerful endorsement of anti-militarism was Buddhism. 
It spread all over the country from about the eighth century, 
although Buddhism was first heard of as early as 65 B.c. Its 
results were worse than those of Confucianism, if possible, for, 
unlike Confucianism, it did not confine itself to the upper class. 
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Indeed the bulk of peasants. and merchants, are to-day, nearly. all 
Buddhists. Buddhism won over the entire female population, 
who became its devoted disciples, and through them it exercised 
its disastrous influence. Buddhism opposed all bloodshed}, to 
kill (man or animal) is the most. dreadful sin on earth,,..Many 
writers in the twelfth century, who were the stermest.,Con- 
fucianists, had unconsciously inherited Buddhism from their 
mothers, although they denounced it as false and heretic... 

Literature also is to some extent responsible for our national 
suicide. For the poets who lived in the eighth century saw the 
horrors of war as well as its glory, and instead of echoing, -the 
songs of victory, their Muse dictated to them poems, of a 
different type, poems that dwell. on the record of misery and 
suffering. 

So much then for the causes that developed the anti-militarism 
of China. The effect is, as everybody knows, that we have been 
humiliated, defeated, and threatened beyond measure; In. fact 
we are no longer a nation. 

But * the darkest hour precedes the dawn’’; bitter experience 
has at length taught us that it is dangerous to play a half-hearted 
game, and if we wish to exist at all, we must rely on force. . In 
order to, keep pace with the times a few military schools were 
established on modern models about ten years ago, owing chiefly 
to Li Hong-chang’s influence. At that time, however, there was 
no general movement in favour of military training, and. the 
position of a soldier was as degrading as it had ever, been ; 
consequently, it was difficult to find any students for the schools, 
Various schemes were tried, and rich scholarships and prizes were 
offered to those who were willing. 

I have met some of those who studied as military scholars 
in Tokyo. They told me frankly that when they joined) the 
course of instruction, they had no intention whatever of entering 
the army, being-attracted merely by the scholarships., In spite of 
that, the scholarships paved the way for subsequent develop- 
ments. 

A few troops, before the year 1900, had been drilled, by 
German and Japanese officers, and their good progress encouraged 
further experiments. 

Chang Tze-tung, viceroy of the Hi-nang and Hii-pe, though 
very conservative, was the first to send a number of students to 
Japan for the purpose of making them officers ; but, as most of 
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these men were chosen from the rank and file, they were very 
poorly educated and of low Sy Soon after the two colleges 
in Nang Yang and Pe Yang followed his example of sending 
students to Japan, but from these colleges men of better quality 
were sent. The event, however, was so little known that the 
bulk of the nation were not yet awakened to the fact of the new 
departure. 

After 1900, many well-educated men who had been overcome 
with shame and humiliation, (consequent on the armed entry of 
the Allies,) went over to Japan at their own expense, with the 
intention to study. As the number of students increased, various 
associations were formed, debates held, and magazines published. 
Under the influence of entirely different surroundings, and 
inspired by the example of the Japanese, patriotism began to lay 
hold upon them. At that time the writings of Lian Chi-Chow 
had great influence over them. Having taken an active part in 
the short-lived political régime in 1899, this reformer had to seek 
his safety in exile. He is an intelligent and hard-working man, 
and writes very lucidly,—in fact he even translated Byron’s 
“ The Isles of Greece, the Isles of Greece’”’ into Chinese verse. 
After studying our history carefully and comparing that of other 
countries, he soon found that our national weakness is mainly 
due to lack of the virtue of patriotism. He published in Japan 
a monthly review, which had a very large circulation, especially 
among the students. By degrees they became his enthusiastic 
admirers, and there arose a general desire to perform their duty 
towards their mother-country, though few of them had any 
definite idea what duty they could undertake. In the summer 
vacations they used to return to China, preaching to every man 
they met, and taking back with them to Japan any friend they 
could. 

Meanwhile anti-Manchu feeling was running very high, and 
many who entered the military schools, it was said, had ideas 
adverse to the dynasty that rulesover China. Rumours spread ; 
the Chinese Minister in Tokyo became so alarmed that he 
refused to give his consent, which was necessary, for any private 
student desiring to enter the military schools in Japan. There 
followed a riot on the part of the students, against the Chinese 
Legation in Tokyo. The Chinese Governmen: then sent Mr. 
Wang Tah-shieh, the present Chinese Minister to the Court of 
St. James’s, to Japan as supervisor of the students. Be it said to 
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his credit, he encouraged the students rather than otherwise, and 
to some extent he succeeded in reconciling the moderate element 
among them to the Home Government. 

But in the year 1903 the number of military students in Japan 
increased suddenly. Just then the Russians refused to withdraw 
their troops from Manchuria in spite of their promise ; great 
indignation, shame, and a sense of helplessness reigned in every 
Chinese breast. Are we not the same race who from early ages 
have developed civilisation, and who conquered greater part of 
Asia? Why should we now be so degraded? The answer 
is, “ We abandoned fighting long ago, and now we cannot fight.” 
For the first time we realised how far we had fallen. Both in 
Tokyo and in China pamphlets were addressed to the Govern- 
ment and the people; meetings were organised, speeches 
delivered. But the more thoughtful students began to ask 
themselves what was the use of all these noisy proceedings. 
“Words, words, words! Have we not enough? If we, 
who have every advantage of education, do not practise what we 
preach, what can you expect from the people at home who are as 
ignorant as hell? Let every man do his duty !”’ 

[ must beg to be pardoned for quoting the paragraph above. 
Three years have passed, but these vehement words are as vivid 
in my memory as ever. It was a speech delivered at that time 
in Tokyo by a student among his friends. I can see him now 
with his new uniform, cap in hand, standing erect, speaking with 
a fervid tone, and with his large eyes full of tears. He was a 
law-student in Tokyo who would have taken his degree with 
honours the next year had he not deserted law for the army. 
Regardless of his own interest and his family’s opposition, he 
exchanged his pen for the sword. A farewell dinner, given in 
his honour, a passionate speech, a hundred cries of “ Chun Kwa 
wan sui (long live our national army),” and at once another 
dozen young fellows signed their entrance-form for the Japanese 
military school. I mention him simply as one instance ; many 
others did the same. The people in China, though very ignorant 
and blind they have been, were touched by these noble sacrifices, 
and many fathers of families who, a few months ago, would 
rather die than see their sons wearing a uniform, now gave their 
consent, and no longer objected to their sons joining the army. 

It has been suggested in Europe that the Chinese Govern- 
ment might make use of these students for anti-foreign purposes. 

No. 20. von. u AA 
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If this is the intention of the present Chinese Government they 
deceive themselves, for many students who are now in the 
military schools in Tokyo are not only patriotic in every sense of 
the word, but also men of common-sense and keen intellect ; in 
fact, they are the cream of our students in Tokyo, where there 
are at present a total of thirteen thousand Chinese students, 
nearly one thousand of whom are military students. The 
Government would have to face the bitter opposition of a band 
of resolute young men, well educated, with undaunted courage. 
Besides, how can the Government offer any resistance to those 
who will soon be officers and commanders in the army ? 

I have described at length the students’ life in Japan, because 
they have been, and will be, the chief factor of the new move- 
ments in China, and their action and ideas of life are so little 
known in Europe. 

When the late Russo-Japanese war was over, the new spirit 
spread throughout the country. Yuan Shieh-kai seized the 
opportunity in 1905 to raise a new army (not that one which 
took part in the late manceuvres), and his efforts met with great 
success. The province of Kiang-Suh, in the south-east, followed 
his example. It was originally intended to gather them from 
the middle class, but many young men of high position joined 
the flag as private soldiers. They are well paid, fed, and housed ; 
their terms of service will be three years, and then pass into the 
reserve ; thus they will form the foundation of our national 
defence. They are also allowed to use the common form of 
salutation used by soldiers in most civilised countries to their 
superiors, and the old ceremony of kneeling is abandoned. This 
perhaps pleased the people better than anything. The recruiting 
officers were welcomed everywhere, and they had to refuse some- 
times to enlist many who presented themselves, because the 
number of applications already exceeded the original demand. 
The novelty of this desire to enlist is very remarkable. The 
enlisted men received great hospitality while marching towards 
their headquarters. Flags were flying at every house-top, and 
crowds gathered from town to town to meet and cheer them. 

However, towards the end of last year Yuan Shieh-kai 
resigned his office as chief commissioner of army reorganisation, 
and the newly-created War Office took up the direct control of 
the Northern Army. It is rumoured that reaction became too 
strong for him, and he was forced to resign. But the policy of 
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the Government seems to be centralisation, which is much 
needed, and which has been recommended by Yuan Shieh-kai 
himself. Even if the rumours were true, there is no reason to 
fear, as the Minister of War, Tien-Lian, had a large share in the 
work of reorganisation ; it is not likely that he will destroy or 
neglect his own work. 

In conclusion, I may add that it is not the purpose of this 
article to exaggerate the efficiency or general merit of the new 
army, the army trained in Chili and Hii-pe since 1898. That 
army has been over-rated by foreign critics already. ‘‘ We are 
concerned with the grape juice itself and the change in it, not in 
the form of flask,” says Ruskin. I have endeavoured to show 
the stuff of the grapes from which juice will be made in time, 
not the flask, which has attracted more attention than it deserves. 
Undue praise and undue criticism alike are harmful. It has 
been weil said by an occasional correspondent of THe Times that 
the Russians are very sensitive to the public opinion of Western 
Europe, and that the tone of the foreign Press, to a great extent, 
was responsible for the dissolution of the late Duma. We are 
even more sensitive than the Russians. It is perhaps difficult for 
those who knew my countrymen of old to realise the truth ; but 
the fact is there. A friend of mine sent me word that when the 
favourable reports written by foreign correspondents concerning 
our military manceuvres last autumn reached Tokyo, where they 
had been eagerly expected, the Chinese military students were so 
pleased that many of them threw their hats in the air, and 
embraced each other with great excitement. A few days later, 
when criticisms appeared in Japanese newspapers maintaining 
that this army was far from efficient, the students were so down- 
cast that one of them broke his sword. European journalists 
will do us a great service if they are more careful. 

Whether the new spirit now aroused in China will be strong 
enough to overcome the internal and external difficulties of 
China, I am not able to say. Weare moving at last ; the climax 
will be reached sooner or later, with or without bloodshed. 

Ven K. Tino, 


Chinese Student in Cambridge 





SEA-TERMS IN COMMON USE 


Few of us realize that the British sailor is almost a being of the 
past. Yet so itis; sails have been discarded altogether in our 
Navy, and in our Mercantile Marine sailing-vessels are fast pass- 
ing away. The sailor in the days of sailing-ships was a man apart, 
with his own customs and language, his own ideas and super- 
stitions. This sailor has disappeared absolutely, but he has left 
his mark upon our language; every day we use terms and 
expressions derived directly from the sea. 

This incorporation of sea-terms into the English tongue is no 
new thing ; we find it in the writings of the Elizabethans. Shake- 
speare’s plays teem with sea-words, some of them apparently 
dragged in head and shoulders for no apparent purpose, as when 
the melancholy Jaques likens the dryness of the fool’s brains to 
“the remainder biscuit.” Bacon again, in a letter to Raleigh, says, 
“ the knee-timber of your voyage is money.” Here he uses not 
only a sea-term but a very technical one. Knee-timber was the 
most valuable of all the material going to the construction of a 
wooden ship. Knees were the timbers, shaped like a leg bent at 
the knee, which bound the beams to the frames of the hull ; 
these pieces were not so easy to obtain as the planking, which 
could be sawn out of any fairly straight tree-trunk, for the bend 
of a knee must be natural, and was got where a branch grew from 
the stem. 

Shakespeare, it should be noted, never uses sea-terms wrongly, 
though his plays are full of them. The first scene of Tut Tempsst, 
for example, might have been written by a sailor so far as the 
nautical terms go. Many of them are archaic, but they are all 
correct, and properly used. “ Bring her to try with main-course,” 
and “ Lay her ahold” would not be understood now, even by an 
average seaman, but they are perfectly right and professional. 
The first means in modern sea-speech, “ Heave her to” ; the 
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second (when it is found that sea-room will not allow of the first) 
means, “Bring her to the wind,” to try to claw off the lee 
shore. 

As has been already said, Shakespeare seems to drag in sea- 
terms for no apparent purpose, and as if they were common talk 
with him. There is a little speech put into the mouth of Viola 
in Twetrrn Nicut (I, v). Maria says: “ Will you hoist 
sail, sir ? here lies your way,” and Viola replies : “ No, good 
swabber : I am to hull here a little longer.” The swabber was a 
recognised petty officer in Elizabethan ships and kept the decks 
clean. To hull is to lie hove-to with no sail set, as stationary as 
possible. 

In RicHarp THE TuirpD (I, iv) is acelebrated speech in which a 
sea-term is used which must puzzle many an ordinary reader. 
Clarence says that in his dream his brother Gloucester tempted him 
“to walk upon the hatches.” The hatches are not the place one 
would choose in these days for a walk. The explanation is this :— 
in ships of that day the only covering of the lower deck between 
the forecastle and poop was hatches ; this fashion obtained to 
a much later date. 


In Kine Lear (IV, vi) Edgar from Dover cliff marks 


Yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. 


A tall ship of that day carried three boats : the boat, the cock, 
and the skiff. The officers in charge of these were boatswain, 
cockswain, and skiffswain ; the last term is obsolete, but boat- 
swain and cockswain (usually spelled wrongly, coxswain) are still 
with us. 

There is a fine ocean simile in Romzo anv Juutert (Il, iv). 


Within this hour my man shall be with thee, 
And bring thee cords made like a tackled stair, 
Which to the high top-gallant of my joy 

Must be my convoy. 


The tackled stair is still in use ; it is now called a Jacob’s ladder, 
and is the means for reaching the top-gallant mast-head. 
In Tue Merry Wives or Winpso, (II, ii) Pistol says : 
This punk is one of Cupid’s carriers. 
Clap on more sails ; pursue, up with your fights, 
Give fire ; she is my prize, or ocean whelm them all ! 
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Fights were canvas screens hung round the waist of the ship to 
conceal the men. 

But leaving the ancients, we shall find many sea-terms used in 
our common speech to-day with probably no knowledge of their 
derivation. 

In one of his little poems Wendell Holmes has the line, 
“ There'll be the devil to pay,” a term in very common use, 
often with the addition, “and no pitch hot.” The mind of the 
reader refers it at once to the material Hades of theology and the 
chief of that region ; a very plausible idea, but on a level with 
Dean Swift’s suggestion that os¢/er must have been an abbreviation 
of oat-stealer. The term has nothing to do with Hades, or its 
chief occupant; it comes straight from the ship-yard. In 
caulking a ship’s deck,—that is, in filling the seams between the 
planks with oakum, and afterwards pouring pitch on to the 
oakum—the outside seam, being very difficult to work, came to 
be known as the devil. The technical term for pouring in the 
pitch was paying. The expression is now clear enough; but 
how many of us who use it could explain it? Or take again that 
very common expression close quarters ? the phrase is so very usual 
that we never stop to ask its meaning. Close quarters, or close 
fights, were wooden barriers, loop-holed, which stretched across 
a merchantman’s decks for the purpose of repelling boarders 
Slavers were occasionally fitted thus in case of a rising among the 
negroes. 

If we take these words and phrases in something like alphabe- 
tical order we shall at once come upon aback—“ I was completely 
taken aback.” A ship is taken aback when the wind has headed 
her, laid her sails aback, and stopped her way through the water; 
she halts in her tracks as the man taken aback does. 

To hold aloof smacks somewhat of melodrama, and is not so 
often heard now as in past days. To hold one’s loof, or luff, 
was by superior sailing to keep to windward (get the weathergage) 
of another vessel. The term is constantly met with in old 
voyages, “ we held a loof,” or “ we kept our loof.” 

Biter end is a curious instance of the entire change of meaning 
in a phrase ; it was sometimes the Jeter end. In early editions 
of Rosrnson Crusoz we find, “ We rode with two anchors 
a-head, and the cables veered out to the better end.”  Biver is, 
however, the more seamanlike word. Old hemp cables were 
secured to ditts, heavy oak stumps which stood upright out of a 
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ship’s decks ; and the ditter end of the cable was that part which 
was abaft the bitts. Some read it defer end on the plea that the 
part of the cable abaft the bitts was not so much in use and was 
therefore the better part ; but this is not the true term. When 
a cable was veered out to the bitter end there was no more, and 
it is in this sense that it has come to mean the extreme, in fight 
or argument. Bitterness usually characterizes such extremes, 
and thus the original meaning has been entirely lost. There are 
many other instances in language quite as curious as this ; for 
example, the Scotch have turned their old French petit gdteau 
into petticoat tail, which is scarcely creditable to the Land of 
Cakes. 

To run the gauntlet was a military term originally, but the 
seaman has. made it his own. The gant-lope (Ghent run) was 
invented in that town, and was a punishment in which the victim 
was compelled to run between two lines of men armed with 
ropes’ ends with which his speed was quickened. At sea it was 
a thieves’ punishment, and took the place of the more brutal 
punishment of being flogged and then being towed ashore astern 
of a boat and discharged. 

Ali plain sailing ; this term is so spelled even in nautical 
works of some age, but plane sailing is the correct form. Before 
Mercator invented the sea-chart which goes by his name, all 
charts were on a plane projection. In using these the ship’s 
course was treated as an angle and the distance, difference of 
latitude, and departure as the sides of a right-angled triangle. 
There were very large errors in plane charts, yet all the world 
was charted on them, and all the great voyages of discovery 
made, before Mercator’s projection came into use. Plane sailing 
was the simplest of all sailings, and thus came the present 
meaning of the term. 

Rakish, used to describe a man or woman whose appearance is 
not quite respectable, was originally used of a vessel, generally a 
pirate or slaver, whose masts had a heavy rake, or lean over the 
stern. There are, however, several derivations of the word, 
some authorities taking it from rakehell, which is referred to 
the Swedish raka, to roam. Rakish is at any rate a recognised 
term to describe the extreme lean aft of the masts, and this used 
to be the characteristic of the fast-sailing schooner, of which rig 
pirates and slavers were fond. 

Waister (usually waster) has in late years become rather a 
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common term; it is now at last being changed to wastrel. 
Nuttall gives waister its right meaning; wastrel he gives as a 
substantive, “a state of waste.” At sea, owing to its nautical 
meaning, it became a word of reproach, and reached shore where 
its true meaning was not known. Waisters were either very 
young or very old seamen, stationed in the waist of the ship 
where the duties were neither so technical nor so arduous as in 
other parts, and where the chief labour was merely hauling on 
ropes, the more able-bodied sailors being stationed on the 
forecastle, in the tops, and elsewhere. 

There are a few archaic sea-terms which are still met with, 
some of them being used altogether out of their original 
meaning. Amain is one of these. Amainar las velas was the 
Spanish call to surrender, “ Lower your sails.’’ It gradually 
became incorporated into the sea-language of the nations, the 
order being accompanied by the waving of a sword ; and thus 
the term, 40 wave amain, which is often found in old sea-narratives, 
entered the language. Argosy is now found only in poetry, but 
used to be the recognised term for a large cargo vessel. By 
some it is derived from Ragusa which was in old days a notable 
seaport from which a large type of vessel sailed ; others take it 
from the classic Argo. 

As the land has borrowed from the sea, so has the sea from the 
land, though in some cases it is doubtful which had the term 
first. In a ship may be found Jdonnets, earrings, stays, bracelets, 
garlands, and other feminine gear, well becoming the gender of 
a ship. Many other less important terms might be mentioned 
which, originally exclusively naval, have been incorporated into 
the English language. Some of these may be honoured by the 
title classic since Shakespeare has used them. When we think 
how the sea and its works must been have exalted after the defeat of 
the Armada, it is not to be wondered at that those times should 
have appropriated so many nautical terms, for much the same thing 
happened in Nelson’s day. It is doubtful if a naval war now 
would add much to the language, inasmuch as a sea-fight now 
resolves itself into a cannonade at a distance of miles. One’s 
personal adversary is never seen, and the poetry of war has 
gone ; even a second Campbell could hardly bring it back to 
life. 

Witttam Bouttsee WuHaALt, 
Master-Mariner 
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Tue phrase /awn sleeves has by long familiar usage become 
identified with the Bishops in the House of Lords. The 
apparel of the Lords Spiritual consists of two separate habits. 
The first is the rochet, a long, loose garment of fine white lawn, 
over which is a black silk robe, also full length, but without 
arms, which accentuates not only the whiteness but the balloon 
shape of the lawn sleeves of the under garment. Besides wear- 
ing these distinctive robes, the Bishops are separated in seats also 
from the rest of the assembly ; they sit together on reserved 
benches immediately to the right of the Woolsack. 

There are twenty-six Lords Spiritual in Parliament,—the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and twenty-four 
Bishops. That has been their number ever since the time of Henry 
the Eighth. Yet all the Bishops of the Established Church were in 
the House of Lords until so recently as the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. More than three centuries had elapsed before 
the movements of population and the growth of large towns 
were deemed to have rendered necessary a rearrangement involv- 
ing the carving out of another diocese. In 1836 Ripon, which 
had been united with York, was reinstated as a separate see ; but 
the original number of the Episcopate was maintained by 
amalgamating Bristol with Gloucester ; it was not until 1847 
that the first new bishopric, that of Manchester, was formed. 
In the Act of Parliament for the creation of the additional 
diocese there was a proviso that the number of Lords Spiritual 
should not thereby be increased. Since then the new bishoprics 
of St. Albans, Truro, Liverpool, Newcastle, Southwell, Wake- 
field, Southwark, and Birmingham have been constituted, and 
the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol were in 1897 again made 
independent sees ; and in each and every case there was the 
same express provision against any accession to the number of 
Bishops in the House of Lords. 

Only in regard to five of the existing sees is there issued to 
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the Prelates, immediately on appointment, a writ of summons to 
sit and vote in the House of Lords. The two Archbishops, and 
the Bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester sit by right of 
their office ; of the remaining Prelates twenty-one sit in priority 
of consecration. Thus, if a vacancy is caused on the Bishops’ 
Bench by the advoidance, by death or resignation, of any see, save 
Canterbury, York, London, Durham, and Winchester, the writ 
of summons is sent, not to the new prelate, but to the senior 
Bishop on the list of those awaiting their turn for admission to 
the House of Lords. The new Bishop must take his place at the 
bottom of the rota of the members of the Episcopacy who are 
without seats in Parliament, so that he may have to wait many 
years before he has the right to appear in lawn sleeves on the 
Bishops’ Bench. One Prelate is excluded from this arrangement, 
the Bishop of Sodor and Man, because he is a member of the 
Manx Legislature. The Bishops act as chaplains to the House of 
Lords. For a fortnight one of them in turn reads prayers at the 
opening of the proceedings of the House, whether it sits as a 
branch of the Legislature or as the Supreme Court of Appeal. 

There is a verbal difference, curious but doubtless significant, 
between the forms of the writ of summons issued separately to 
the Lords Spiritual and the Lords Temporal by the Crown. Each 
is informed in the same terms that the King has summoned Par- 
liament to meet “ for certain arduous and urgent affairs concerning 
Us, the state and defence of our said United Kingdom and the 
Church” ; and the writ goes on to say, “ We strictly enjoining 
command you upon the faith and allegiance by which you are 
bound to Us” ; such are the words in which Temporal Peers are 
addressed ; but in regard to the Bishops the phrase is ‘* upon the 
faith and love by which you are bound to Us... . that the 
weightiness of the said affairs and imminent perils (waiving all 
excuses) you be at the said day and place personally present with 
Us, and with the said Prelates, Great Men and Peers, to treat and 
give your counsel upon the affairs aforesaid.” 

A new Lord Spiritual is not introduced into the House of Lords 
with the elaborate ceremonial that attends the introduction of a 
new Temporal Peer. He walks in between two other Bishops, 
and going up to the Woolsack drops on his right knee and pre- 
sents his writ of summons to the Lord Chancellor. Then his 
sponsors, without further formality, conduct him to his place on 
the Bishops’ Bench. 
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One remarkable privilege enjoyed by all Peers is not accorded 
to the Bishops. If a Peer were charged with felony, the court 
for his trial would be the House of Lords. But if an Arch- 
bishop or Bishop were indicted for felony he would be tried in the 
Criminal Courts before a judge and jury like any Commoner. 
But though not entitled to a trial by Peers, the Lords Spiritual 
have the right to take part in the trial of a Peer before the 
House of Lords. If, however, the Peer is being tried for his 
life, the Bishops are restrained by their ecclesiastical obligations 
from the full exercise of their judicial functions. In a capital 
case they are present at the trial, but it being a “case of blood” 
they are prohibited from taking part in the verdict, and 
accordingly ask leave to retire, making at the same time a 
reservation to themselves and their successors of all such rights 
in judicature as they possess by law. This denial to the Bishops 
of the privilege of trial by the House of Lords is due to the fact 
that, as one of the Lords’ standing orders declares, not being 
ennobled in blood they are Lords of Parliament only, and not 
Peers. 

By what right, then, do the Bishops sit in the House of 
Lords? Do they sit by virtue of their temporalities, or secular 
possessions in their sees, or by reason of their ecclesiastical office ? 
The Lords Spiritual are, indeed, the oldest of the three Estates of 
the Realm. In the beginning of Parliament, the House of Lords 
was mainly an ecclesiastical body, the prelates, abbots, ard priors 
far outnumbering the barons, who formed the oldest order of 
the nobility. Prior to the Reformation there were two arch- 
bishops, twenty-four bishops, twenty-six mitred abbots, and two 
priors in the House of Lords ; its ecclesiastical character is also 
illustrated by the fact that the office of the Lord Chancellor, or 
Lord Keeper, from Thomas a’Beckett to Sir Thomas More, a 
period of nearly four hundred and fifty years, was almost invariably 
filled by prelates. The change in the numerical proportions 
between the Lords Spiritual and Temporal came at the Reforma- 
tion when the abbots and priors disappeared with the suppression 
of the monasteries, and the number of Spiritual Peers was reduced 
to the two archbishops and twenty-four bishops. 

Before the Norman Conquest it would seem that the Bishops 
sat in the great Council of the Nation as Temporal Peers in right 
of baronies belonging to their sees, in return for which they were 
required, like the barons, to give service to the Sovereign, not 
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only at Court, but on the field of battle. But though constitu- 
tional writers differ as to the exact tenure of the Prelates in the 
ancient Assemblies of the Nation, it is now agreed that since the 
Reformation, at least, their title to their seats in the House of 
Lords has been ecclesiastical, and derived from their offices in the 
Established Church. The provisions affecting the Church of 
Ireland in the Act of Union, 1800, and the Disestablishment 
Act, 1869, make this clear. It was provided by the Act of 
Union that one of the four Irish Archbishops and three of the 
eighteen Bishops should have seats in the House of Lords of the 
Imperial Parliament. Every session one Archbishop and three 
Bishops changed by rotation. In other words, each Archbishop 
sat for one in every four sessions, and each Bishop sat for one in 
every six sessions. This representation of the Irish episcopal 
body in the House of Lords was abolished on the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of Ireland. It was provided in the Act of 
1869, which came into operation on January Ist, 1871, that no 
Archbishop or Bishop of the Church of Ireland should in that 
capacity be summoned or qualified to sit in the House of 
Lords. 

Since Parliament, as we now understand it, was established, 
the Lords Spiritual have been associated as a separate body with 
the Lords Temporal and the Commons in advising the Crown 
as to the laws of the land. All Acts of Parliament open as 
follows : “‘ Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons, and by the authority of the same.” 
Yet it is contended by some constitutional authorities that the 
consent of the Lords Spiritual, as distinguished from the other 
Peers, is not in itself necessary to give validity to an Act of 
Parliament. Certainly one famous statute was carried without 
their concurrence. This was the Act passed in 1642, on the eve 
of the outbreak of the Civil War, excluding the Bishops from the 
Legislature. In the preamble it declared that it was enacted by 
the authority of the King, the Lords, and the Commons, and 
provided that no Archbishop or Bishop should have “ any seat or 
place, suffrage or voice in the Parliament of this Realm,” on the 
ground that it was prejudicial both to the State and to religion. 
Hume says the measure would not have passed the Lords but 
for the flight or terror or despondency of the King’s party. 
‘Overawed by the threats of the populace, only three of the 
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Bishops presented themselves in the House of Lords and voted 
against the Bill. The Spiritual Peers were excluded from 
Parliament for twenty years, or until the Restoration. Charles 
the Second was called to the throne by what is called the 
Convention Parliament in 1660. That was immediately dissolved 
and a new Parliament met in 1661, still without the Bishops ; 
but it repealed the Act of 1642, and thus the Lords Spiritual again 
formed part of the House of Lords. 

So many as six attempts have been made in the House of 
Commons since the Reform Act of 1832 to get rid of the Bishops 
as legislators ; and they have not only all tailed, though five of 
them were made in Liberal Parliaments, but were also opposed by 
the Liberal leaders. 

On March 13th, 1834, Mr. Rippon, a Radical who sat for 
Gateshead, asked for leave to bring in a Bill “for relieving the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church from their 
legislative and judicial duties in the House of Peers.” One 
sentence from his speech is sufficient to illustrate the artless 
arguments with which he supported his motion. “ You bring the 
prelates,” said he, “ bedizened with the splendour of title, to mix 
in the amusements of a metropolis, to mingle in the plots and 
jobs of Government intrigue ; you tempt them to gratify pride, 
avarice, luxury, and indolence ; you shower wealth and splendour 
upon them; you forget they are but men.” The Whig 
Government which had carried the Reform Bill was still in power. 
Lord Althorp was leader of the House of Commons, and by him 
the motion was summarily dismissed in two sentences. He 
merely said that in deference to the strong feeling which he knew 
to exist in the House against the motion he should refrain from 
discussing it on its merits. The House immediately divided, 
and leave to bring in the Bill was refused by 125 votes to 58, or 
a majority of 67. 

Two years later Mr. Rippon returned to the subject. On 
April 26th, 1836, he invited the House of Commons to declare 
“that the attendants of the Bishops in Parliament is prejudicial 
to the cause of religion.” Again there was an exceedingly brief 
debate. Lord John Russell, who now led the House, followed 
the example of his predecessor in declining to discuss the question. 
This time there was a majority of 127 against the motion, the 
ayes being 53, and the noes 180. 

In the following year, February 16th, 1837, a similar motion 
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was moved, supported by the same argument, that the attendance 
of the Bishops in Parliament was incompatible with the discharge 
of their pastoral duties. ‘* That it is the opinion of this House,” 
the motion ran, “that the sitting of the Bishops in Parliament 
is unfavourable in its operation to the general interests of the 
Christian religion in this country, and tends to alienate the affec- 
tions of the people from the Established Church.” This time there 
was a longer and more serious debate on the subject. The Whigs 
were still in office. Lord John Russell opposed the motion on 
behalf of the Government. “The Established Church is a 
distinct part of the Constitution of this country,” said he. “The 
Bishops, by holding seats in Parliament, are the acknowledged 
representatives of that part of our Constitution.” If the Bishops 
were excluded from the House of Lords, he further urged, the 
doors of the House of Commons could no longer be shut to 
clergymen of tie Church of England.” ‘It appears to me,” he 
proceeded, ‘‘that the Bishops are that portion of the clergy 
which can best execute the political duties of the Church, and 
that with the least disturbance or interruption of their spiritual 
functions, many of their duties being of such a nature that they 
can be attended to by the Bishops when absent from their 
dioceses, whilst the inconvenience attendant upon clergymen 
leaving the flocks of their respective parishes would be very 
great.” The leader of the Opposition was Sir Robert Peel, and 
he heartily supported the Government in retaining, as he said, to 
the Church its fair share of political influence. The result of 
the division was the rejection of the motion bya majority of 105, 
or 197 votes to 92. 

The question was not raised again until June 21st, 1870, when 
leave was asked to bring in a Bill to relieve the Bishops who 
might thereafter be consecrated from attendance in Parliament. 
The Bishops who then had seats in the House of Peers were to be 
the last of the Lords Spiritual. It was calculated that in a quarter 
of a century the Episcopal Bench would have become a thing of 
the past. The Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, opposed the 
motion in a powerful speech. He took the line that the Bishops 
contributed “a popular element ” to the House of Lords. “It 
is an element,” said he, “ which at any rate comes from the deep 
and broad strata of the community, and which contributes vigour 
to the Assembly, as anything contributes vigour which tends to 
keep it occasionally in contact with its mother earth.” The 
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motion was rejected by a majority of 156, the voting being 102 
for and 258 against. 

The next occasion on which the question was raised in the 
House of Commons was on March 21st, 1884. This time a 
motion was moved declaring that the presence of the Bishops in 
the House of Peers was a great hindrance to the discharge ot 
their spiritual functions, and prejudicial to the Commonwealth. 
The Liberals were again in office, with Mr. Gladstone at their 
head. The motion was opposed by the Government, and in the 
absence of the Prime Minister their chief spokesman was Sir 
William Harcourt. He followed the line of argument advanced 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1870, that the Bishops constituted the one 
representative element in the House of Lords. ‘They are most 
of them men of humble origin,” said he ; “ they have risen by 
labour, by talent, by devotion to work. They are professional 
men in a very honourable profession who have won their way to 
the House of Lords as the great lawyers, the great generals, the 
great admirals, as a few men—I wish there were more—of com- 
merce, have won their way there, and as I should hope to see 
men of other departments and walks in life win their way there 
also. And those who are not prepared to abolish the House of 
Lords altogether, those who wish to see it made more various in 
its character, more liberal and enlightened in its views, I think 
should rather welcome than repulse a class of this kind from 
among them.” The motion was lost this time by 11 votes 
only, the ayes being 137 and the noes 148. 

Once only was the question raised in a Parliament that was 
neither Whig nor Radical. In February, 1899, Mr. Herbert 
Lewis, a member of the present Government, moved as an 
amendment to the Address in reply to the Queen’s Speech : 
“‘ That the legislative power of Bishops in the House of Peers in 
Parliament is a great hindrance to-the discharge of their spiritual 
functions, prejudicial to the Commonwealth, and fit to be taken 
away by Bill.” These are the terms of the resolution which, 
supported by Pym, Hampden, Selden, Vane, Cromwell, and also 
by Falkland and Hyde, was passed in 1641 by the House of 
Commons of the Long Parliament, and upon which the Exclu- 
sion Bill carried in the year following was based. An amend- 
ment to the motion of 1899 was moved by Lord Hugh Cecil, 
declaring that the legislative power of the Bishops in the House 
of Lords ought to be maintained ; “ But that it is desirable that 
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other life Peers should be added to the House, especially those 
who would represent the greater religious denominations other 
than the Church of England.” In the opinion of the noble lord 
it was most essential to preserve the direct representation of 
religion in the Legislature, and the presence of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords should be regarded as the germ of a scheme 
of reform for strengthening the House by introducing, as a 
beginning, representatives of the more important religious sects of 
the country. In this he but followed in the footsteps of Mr. 
Gladstone, who once declared in favour of the promotion to the 
House of Lords of the heads of the Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist communities. The motion was 
opposed by Sir Richard Webster, Attorney-General, on behalf of 
the Government. At the end of the debate Mr. Balfour, the 
leader of the House, in a few words suggested that the amend- 
ment should be withdrawn. “For my part,” said he, “I should 
be glad to see many Nonconformist representatives promoted to 
the other House ; but, after all, the amendment is a side issue, 
and I think we should have a plain division on a plain issue.” 
The amendment proposed by Lord Hugh Cecil was negatived ; 
and, the House dividing, the motion was lost by 200 votes to 
129, or by a majority of 71. In the minority were found most 
of the Ministers in the present Cabinet who were then members 
of the House of Commons, headed by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, the leader of the Opposition. 

During the debate in the Commons on the Lords’ amendments 
to the Education Bill last session it was assumed by many of the 
supporters of the Government that the hostility to the measure in 
the other House was entirely inspired by the Bishops. It was 
said in effect, if not in actual words, that the Prelates had led the 
Peers by the nose. The Bishops by no means exercised that com- 
manding influence in the debates on the Education Bill which 
this assumption implies. Nor does their position in the House of 
Lords make them proud and uplifted. Not a trace of arrogance 
is ever to be found in the demeanour of the white and black 
robed group on the Episcopal Bench ; indeed, humility is much 
more conspicuous. From my own observation of the House of 
Lords I should say that the Bishops are timid rather than self- 
assertive in declaring their opinions, and, moreover, that their 
views are received with stiff courtesy rather than with eager 
acquiescence by that somewhat supercilious and cold assembly. 
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Indeed, it is curious to note how frequently in the biographies ot 
Bishops who have been Lords of Parliament are to be found 
complaints of the limited extent of the influence of the Bishops’ 
Sench in the House of Lords. ‘I am thoroughly sick of epis- 
copal life in Parliament, where we are hated by the Peers as a set 
of parvenus whom they would gladly rid themselves of if they 
dared, and only allowed on sufferance to speak now and then 
on Church questions after a timid and respectful sort.” These 
are the words of Dr. Magee, late Archbishop of York, written in 
1878, and the testimony they bear to the general reserve of the 
Lords Temporal towards the Lords Spiritual has been corroborated 
by other prelates. 

Bishop Wilberforce was one of the most renowned and con- 
spicuous prelates that have ever sat on the Episcopal Bench. For 
some time, however, the oppression of his ecclesiastical robes, as 
well as the coldness and indifference of the Temporal Peers, 
reduced him to the bondage of silence. Shortly after taking his 
seat as Bishop of Oxford in 1846, he expressed his fear to a friend 
that, despite his deep interest in public affairs, he should never be 
able to take part in debate : “‘ The impediment of lawn sleeves,” 
he said, “ must be very great and entangling.”” Their distinctive 
robes and their seats apart seem to give the Bishops the feeling 
that they are intruders. The last appearance of Archbishop Tait 
in the House of Lords was bitterly disappointing to the aged 
prelate himself. It was on July gth, 1882, when he spoke 
on the Duke of Argyll’s Oaths Bill. ‘ They didn’t listen to me ; 
it is the first time for twenty years ; my work is done.” Those 
were the words he addressed in the robing-room to his chaplain, 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury, with a pathos which 
Dr. Davidson says he shall never forget. 

Archbishop Benson writes in his diary of the pain it was to him to 
note how unappreciative the Lords always were of Dr. Temple, 
Bishop of London, whom he regarded as the ablest man in the 
House. “ Yet,” he writes, “ because his voice is a little harsh, 
his accent a little provincial (though of what province it is hard to 
say), and his figure square and his hair a little rough, and because 
all this sets off the idea of his independence, he is not listened to at 
all by those cold, kindly, worldly-wise, gallant, land-owning 
powers.” Dr. Benson himself almost always lost his self- 
possession when he rose to address the House of Lords. In the 
biography of the Archbishop there is published an appreciation by 
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Bishop Baynes from which the following is quoted: “The 
contrast of his appearance, half apologetic and wholly diffident, in 
the House of Lords, and his appearance at great Church 
gatherings, where he took his piace without hesitation or 
uneasiness, as the natural and Heaven-sent leader of men, was 
as great as well could be.” His biographer and son, 
Mr. Arthur Benson, writes: “The imperturbable indifference, 
the genial consciousness of position, the amiable toleration of 
religion, the well-bred contempt for enthusiasm” which make up 
the atmosphere of the House of Lords weighed his spirits down. 
“He seldom spoke there,” we are also told by Mr. Benson, 
“with any pleasure, either of anticipation, performance, or 
recollection.” 

The Bishops hold aloof from political affairs. When party 
issues are at stake, their bench is alwaysempty. It is clear from 
their Parliamentary action for many years that they recognise 
they are in the House of Lords primarily to represent the 
interests and defend the rights of the Establishment, and they 
endeavour to discharge their trust conscientiously in trying, and 
it may be uncongenial, circumstances. But it is plain also that 
they do not concern themselves solely with questions affecting the 
Church. Students of the Parliamentary debates must know that 
measures tending to the moral and social well-being of the 
community,-—to the opening of the gates of happiness in this world 
to the greatest possible number, so far as they can be opened by 
legislation—receive their earnest support. Moreover, it cannot 
be denied that they add variety to the composition of the House 
of Lords. They are a nominated or representative element in a 
Hereditary Chamber: they also bring to the intellectual equip- 
ment of that Chamber variety in learning and attainments ; but, 
above all, their presence helps to raise a mundane institution some 
little way towards the higher spiritual plane. Through that assem- 
bly of men of the world,—cynical, perhaps, and certainly lacking in 
enthusiasm—they infuse a breath of the spirit of religion, one of 
the most powerful of the forces which have shaped the progress 
of the world. 

Micuart MacDonacu 





THE COBBLER 


Ir anyone cares to know how I became acquainted with the 
cobbler, I do not mind admitting that it was through the two 
girls. When I first came to live in the fifth house in the square, 
the two girls occupied rooms on the ground floor, whence (the 
house being jerry-built and the walls thin) ripples of laughter 
were occasionally wafted up to the first floor back. The laughter 
sounded inviting, friendly, and, though not uproarious, cheerful 
in the extreme ; as if, in fact, the two girls, buffets or no buffets 
from the world, had concluded to take it as it was, and make the 
best of it. To me, somewhat lonely I confess, the sense of 
companionship was a welcome one, and, surreptitious inspections 
having convinced me that they came in comfortably at the waist, 
and were blessed with nice hair and neat boots, I was only too 
glad, meeting them on the stairs one day, to find a tentative bow 
answered by two beaming smiles. 

It was certainly through the two girls that 1 became acquainted 
with the cobbler. Walking up the garden-path one day, I observed 
the younger (and prettier) of them standing at the door. 
The afternoon sun was trying its best to make gold of 
her brown hair. That, however, is merely by the way. The 
cobbler was in it (in the way, I ‘mean) and, what is more, he 
made not the slightest attempt to get out of it. So that it was 
neither inquisitiveness, nor a desiré for information, which made 
me a listener to the conversation, but dire necessity. 

He was a tallish man with a ragged beard, and there was a 
rapt expression in his eyes which attracted my attention at 
once. In his hand he held a pair of shoes, and I noticed 
that they were small shoes and had dainty heels. This is a 
digression, however, for the cobbler was not talking about the 
shoes, though he looked as if he were, and, business being 
business, doubtless should have been. 

“ And my voice could be distinctly heard above all the other 
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voices,” I heard him say, “and it floated up into the dome, and 
it echoed in the roof softer, and softer, and softer. Then it died 
away.” 

I caught his eye ; there was not the slightest embarrassment 
in his manner. He looked at me gravely for a minute ; then he 
took his departure, and I was left with the younger (and prettier) 
of the two girls. 

“ I’m afraid I have interrupted an interesting conversation,” | 
said. 

She smiled, and informed me that it was precisely what I had 
done. ‘He is a most interesting man,” she added. 

“‘ He appears to be a jewel of great price,” I responded ; “ but 
what is the mystery of his voice ?”’ 

“ His voice?” 

“ Yes ; it grows soft er, and softer, and echoes in domes, and 
does other funny things.” 

“Ah, you heard,” she said half reproachfully ; then she 
explained the cobbler to me. 

It appeared that the cobbler was a cobbler from necessity, and 
a musician by instinct. When the necessity pressed, he made or 
mended boots ; when it did not, he went to St. Paul’s and sang. 
His taste was exclusive ; none but church music appealed to 
him, and St. Paul’s was his church of churches. Perhaps it was 
that its dome took kindly to the practice of echoing ; perhaps, 
that long acquaintance with it had endeared the structure to him ; 
but certain it is, that there, whenever a chance offered, he went ; 
and there, on his own proud admission, he sang prodigiously. 
Sundays were naturally his field-days. During the week, his 
powers had to some extent to be repressed, and his yearnings 
only partially satisfied, but on Sundays he found an ample and 
generous recompense. The earliest service found him ready, and 
evensong never ended too late for him. 

The younger of the two girls waxed enthusiastic about the 
cobbler. “ He is so truly artistic,” she said, “so different from 
ordinary people. Fancy his working hard day after day at such 
coarse work as mending boots, w hile, within his soul, there 
is always this deep longing for beauty and peace and music ! ” 

I am ashamed to say I could not repress a smile. She 
blushed. “I’m afraid it seems stupid,” she said. 

“On the contrary, it is most interesting,” I protested. “1 
should like to meet him.” 
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“‘ Well, he’s often here,’’ she said, “‘ and———” 

“ 1’m often here,” I rejoined. 

Some few days afterwards there came a modest tap at the 
door of my room, and, opening it, I saw the younger of the 
two girls. “I am afraid you will think it very silly,” she said, 
“but the cobbler is here, and, as you seemed so interested in 
him the other day, I thought you might like to see him 
now.” 

I expressed my gratitude. ‘“ But I hope I shan’t put him off 
his conversation,” I added. 

“ You are not so bad as all that,” she admitted graciously, so 
we went downstairs together. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Boles,” she said brightly. ‘ You've 
done the shoes ?” 

“ Yes, Miss.” 

“ And how is St. Paul’s getting on? This gentleman takes a 
great interest in it.” 

The cobbler seemed relieved. Perhaps he had thought that in 
my presence St. Paul’s might be ruled inadmissible. “I was 
there yesterday, being Sunday, Miss,” he replied gravely. “ How 
lovely are the messengers! was the anthem. It was grand. My 
voice kind of ruled the choir, sometimes loud, sometimes soft, 
but always ruling. The Dean preached in the morning,—a 
beautiful sermon, Miss. When he went into the pulpit, he bowed 
to me as though to say, ‘ Thank you, Mr. Boles.’” 

‘That was very nice of him,” said my companion. 

“It was, Miss, very nice ; and in the afternoon two ladies,— 
one oldish and one quite young—came in at the north door. 
They walked right up, and looked round, as though to say: 
‘Where is he?” Of course, I knew what they wanted. The 
Dean had mentioned my singing to his wife and daughter, and 
here they were, come to hear me, So I got up, and bowed, 


and said, ‘The next chairs are vacant, ladies, and 1 am Mr. 
Boles.’ ”’ 


The cobbler paused. 

“And what happened ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, they sat there and listened,” he continued slowly. 
“ Rock of Ages was the hymn,—it’s a good hymn, and I let 
myself go. I was at my best, and I knew it. One of the 
tenors in the choir looked at me as though to say, ‘Good 
gracious, that such a man should sing without a surplice!’ and 
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as my voice rolled and reverberated, the ladies shut their eyes, 
so as not to lose a sound.” 

“1 suppose you couldn’t give us a verse now,” | said. 

“T never sing out of church, Sir,” replied the cobble 
gravely. 

After that I used to look out for him ; partly, because I 
found him interesting, and partly, because the younger of the 
two girls found him interesting. So it came about that the 
cobbler repaired many boots that did not need repairing, and 
poured much talk into sympathetic ears. Of how he startled 
the bass one Easter Sunday ; of how the Archbishop came up 
from Lambeth to hear him ; of how the Dean made it a practice 
to look for him and smile at him; of how the Priest-Vicar 
said, “The man has a voice like an organ” ; of how, on one 
melancholy occasion, the mystic bond of artistic affinity which 
existed between him and the principal tenor broke down, and 
discord resulted in the Amen,—of these and many other moving 
incidents we heard the story. 

The cobbler fell into a regular habit of calling on Monday 
and relating his experiences of the previous day, after which he 
would gravely hand each of us a copy of the Sunday hymn-sheet 
and depart. One day he made a sensation by informing us that 
he was going away. 

“Going away ?”’ said the younger of the two girls. ‘Oh, I 
am sorry !”’ 

“ Leaving St. Paul’s ?” I asked reproachfully. 

“Yes, Sir, it’s practically settled. I saw in the paper last 
week that they want a first-class tenor at one of the Oxford 
colleges. Yesterday I came out strong in the Psalms. I saw 
the Dean whisper to one of the minor Canons, and | expect to 
receive a call this week. I shall be ready, Miss.” 

“‘] suppose we must congratulate you, Mr. Boles.” 

“Thank you, Miss. Of course, I shall be sorry to leave St. 
Paul's ; I doubt if any other church would suit my voice so well. 
I'll see to the shoes, Miss.” 

But the Oxford appointment seemed to hang fire. Week 
after week brought the cobbler regularly to our door, and 
every week some obstacle had arisen. There was strenuous 
competition between three of the colleges as to which should 
acquire him. The choir of the fortunate college which triumphed, 
had, eaten up with jealousy, petitioned the authorities against his 
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advent. St. Anne’s, Soho, had in turn put in their claim 
for his services, only to be brought into sharp conflict with 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The Dean and Chapter of the 
Abbey itself had abandoned a promising cutting-out expedition 
on the conviction that his voice was too imperious. 

In course of time the cobbler’s purple ecstasy subsided into a 
chastened, but proud, resignation. ‘1 am afraid they never will 
settle it,’’ he said. 

“It looks bad,” I admitted. 

“ The fact is, Sir, the Dean as good as said to me yesterday 
that, at all cost,—at all cost—I must stay at St. Paul’s.” 

It was about this time that the younger of the two girls 
married, and I fell upon gloomy days. An atmosphere surrounded 
the younger of the two girls which I missed greatly, when she had 
gone. I think the cobbler must have noticed my gloom ; at any 
rate, he noticed her absence. ‘Lady gone away, Sir?” he 
asked. 

“* Married,” I answered rather shortly. 

“Dear, dear! Married, indeed, Sir! And I thought,—ah, 
well! We all have our disappointments, Sir.” 

An extraordinary change came over his face. For a moment 
[ thought he was stricken with sudden illness ; I was alarmed, I 
confess, and he must have noticed my perturbation. ‘‘ My face 
seems to express more than most, Sir,” he said with satisfaction ; 
“I seem somehow to throw more into it. There was a funeral 
passing me in the High Street the other day, and I put on that 
same sympathetic look that you have just seen, Sir. The widow,— 
it was a husband as was dead—put her head out of the carriage 
window as though to say, ‘ Thank you, Mr. Boles.’ My face 
somehow seems to express more than most. I'll leave the extra 
hymn-sheet, Sir. No doubt, the lady would like to see it, and 
you can send it on.” : 

I sent it on, and from that time the cobbler and I became 
great friends. I used to visit his shop, and acquired quite an 
affection for a rough bench which stood therein, and from which 
I could watch the play of his busy hands and the expression of his 
grey old face. He was always genial, this cobbler, and whether 
the condescension of the Dean or the opposition of an upstart 
young bootmaker over the way formed the topic of our con- 
versation, I never heard him say an unkind thing. 

One day the whim seized me to go to St. Paul’s and hear him 
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sing. I had often wondered what manner of voice he really 
possessed, and I made up my mind to findout. Underneath the 
dome, and near the chancel, I found him, and, seeing a vacant 
chair behind him, slipped into it unobserved. When the Psalms 
began, his face lit up ; his body swayed from side to side with 
the rise and fall of the music ; with an impressive forefinger he 
beat out the time. But I heard no voice. I leaned forward, and 
strained my ears. No, not a sound, not a whisper! The 
mighty voice of the cobbler existed only in his imagina- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,—not that it is a matter of any consequence—I 
console myself with the elder of the two girls. 

Cuartes W. Westron 
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WHEN ENGLAND EXPORTED CORN 


On Thursday, October 27th, 1773, James Boswell, bear- 
leader in chief to Samuel Johnson, the great lexicographer, 
was sitting in the castle of the Laird of Col in the Hebrides, 
reading in Younc’s Six Weeks’ Tour THROUGH THE SOUTHERN 
Countizs which had been recently published. Dr. Johnson 
was wind and weather bound, so he read Burnet’s History 
OF HIS OwN Times and Gregory’s GzomeTry, making notes 
in his pocket-book as he read, the wonderful methodical man, 
while Bozzy took mental notes of his master’s doings, and 
scanned Arthur Young’s latest book. Arthur Young, F.R.S., the 
author of so many books of travel in various parts of the British 
Isles and France, prided himself somewhat on the amount of 
detailed information he was able to gather so that this Srx 
Werks’. Tour 1n SourHerN EnGianp throws a strong light on 
the fiscal question of to-day. We find that Mr. Young journeyed 
in his chaise from London through Essex to Holkham in 
Norfolk, back through Tilbury and Gravesend into Kent, and on 
to London; thence through Aylesbury, Oxford, Gloucester, 
Chepstow, Cardiff, Bristol, Bath, Devizes, and across Salisbury 
Plain into Surrey, and so ends his tour. The information he 
gleans from all and sundry is most accurate: he is careful to 
obtain the small but valuable details of the cost of living in the 
various counties, the order in which crops were planted, and 
the amount of labour which a farm could employ ; but in no 
case does he note the kind of house or hut in which the common 
people lived, nor even how the farmers were lodged, although he 
showed that many of them must be making large incomes. He 
describes the seats of noblemen, their pictures and sculptures, 
even their curious summer-houses and rockeries ; but mostly he 
grumbles both loudly and long over the badness, wetness, and 
muddiness of the roads. He complains especially of the narrow 
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lanes of Essex, where the waggons employed to fetch chalk from 
the chalk-pits often became fast, and he and his chaise had to be 
lifted bodily into the fields on either side, so as to continue his 
journey. The roads of Gloucestershire seemed to have well 
merited his displeasure, as he says that many of them had ruts or 
small channels made across them instead of by the side, to carry 
off the rain. The sensation occasioned by this constant jolting, 
in a chaise with the springs of those days, must have been very dis- 
agreeable, and travelling must have been dangerous, especially on 
dark nights. What the motorist of to-day would think of these 
roads should be instructive, and if the steam-carriage, which in 
Trevithick’s time ran from Gloucester to Cheltenham, had te 
pass over such ground, it is small wonder that it was a failure. 

If the reader cares to follow Young on his itinerary, some 
interesting side lights will come into view. At Braintree, 
in Essex, his first halting-place after leaving London, he finds 
weaving is the staple trade. Girls between seven and eight 
years of age earn Is. per week for rolling weaver’s quills, 
girls of fifteen to sixteen 4d. or sd. per day, for spinning 
wool, weavers, 1s. a day. Bread was 2d. per pound (4d. per 
loaf), mutton sd. per pound, beef 34$d., veal 4d., cheese 4d., 
butter 6d., and candles 7}d. each per pound respectively. 
Thus it would seem that the people ate more beef and less 
bread than to-day. Little wonder that the next few genera- 
tions were such lovers of fighting under Wellington and 
Nelson. “Give them great meals of beef,” said the Constable 
of France the night before Agincourt, “and they will fight like 
devils.” The English of a later day have not belied their 
ancestors’ reputation. 

Faring northward into Suffolk, he finds that farms are very 
large, and that three quarters of wheat per acre was a fair crop. 
He complains that the farmers do not use oxen for ploughing, 
instead of horses ; one nobleman had introduced them, but the 
Suffolk yeomen would none of them. If they got a net profit of 
£5 per acre, they were content. Small farms cost £100 for one 
hundred and twenty acres. They paid their labourers ts. 2d. 
per day in winter, and 2s. per day during the four weeks of 
harvest. 

Returning south to Tilbury, he passed over Horndon Hill, and 
is loud in praise of the lovely view of the Thames’s mouth to be 
seen from that place. 
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Crossing to Gravesend, he goes through the Kentish hop- 
gardens, marking the high rate of profit obtainable per acre. 

He then turns towards London, and notes that the market- 
gardeners of districts just outside the City pay £3 and £4 rent 
per acre, which he considers high. 

He again leaves London by the Great North Road to Barnet, 
the best road, he says, out of the metropolis, but soon breaks 
away to the west through Aylesbury to Oxford. At Woodstock 
and Witney he finds blanket-making, as now, the chief industry. 
There the weavers earn Ios. to 12s. per week, children between 
seven and eight years earn 1s. 6d. per week, old women from 
sixty to seventy years earn 6d. per day sorting wool, and stout 
(strong) women earn Is. per day, in spinning. The hours of 
labour are from four in the morning to eight in the evening. 
Recreation grounds and parks were evidently not needed. Food 
was much the same price as in Essex, but bacon was 8d, per 
pound ; it would seem that bacon was the Sunday luxury, and 
beef the daily dish. 

In Gloucestershire, hill-fields situated on the downs, bring 
ss. or 6s, per acre only, but the low-lying meadows are worth 
AI per acre. 

With bread 2d. per pound, the peasants rejoiced in the princely 
wage of 8d. or 9d. per day in winter, 1s. per day in summer, 
and 1s. 8d. per day for the harvest month. Some farmers 
supplied small ale, free, in the harvesting, but only a few. On 
coming to the neighbourhood of Chepstow and Newport, wages 
were even less than in Gloucestershire, but cheese was only 34d. 
per pound. In the harvest many farmers provided dinner, or 
even food for the day, while corn was being cut ; and valuing 
these comestibles at 6d. per day, the labourers must have been 
enabled to save a few shillings to buy winter clothing and some 
small amount of coal. Our author notices particularly in this 
district the low price of agricultural implements. Thus a four- 
wheeled waggon cost only £8 to £10, and a complete plough, 
iron share included, was sold for 10s. No mention is made of 
the wages paid to the mechanics who made these cheap ploughs ; 
but at that price, they could not have been paid much more than 
the men who held the plough. 

Between South Wales and Bristol the condition of agriculture 
is much the same as in North Gloucestershire, but he notes that 
in Essex it was the better-paid labourers who caused strikes and 
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riots, rather than the manufacturers (mechanics), while in the 
west matters were reversed ; the more highly paid mechanics of 
Bristol raised the tumult, while the labourer looked on, occasion- 
ally joining in rick- -burning, as his grandsons did in the Hungry 
Forties. Bristol and Bath are left with little comment, as he 
passed on to Devizes, in the middle of a large corn-growing 
district. This town (mentioned by Carlyle in his Reminiscences 
as the place to which a somewhat daft relative of his once 
wandered) paid only 1$d. per pound for bread, or 3d. the small 
loaf, only slightly dearer than it is now. Wages in winter were 
10d. per day, 1s. 2d. per day in harvest-time. Boys worked for 
2d. per day. Although rather remote from the dairy districts, 
butter was only sd. per pound, beef 4d. and sd. per pound, 
mutton 4d., veal sd. each per pound, respectively. Bacon is not 
mentioned, not, it is to be presumed, on account of its cheapness 
or scarcity. Arable land let for 20s. to 30s. per acre, while a 
farm of two hundred and fifty acres of ploughed, or corn land 
employed eight men, three boys, and nine horses. 

Since Young’s day writers on Political Economy have quoted 
Salisbury Plain as an example of land on the margin of cultiva- 
tion, that as the price of corn went up, the land was broken up 
for corn-growing, but as it went down, so the same land, or 
other of like value in its near neighbourhood, was laid down as 
sheep-pasture ; but our traveller deplores the fact that such a 
large expanse, as he computes it, twenty-two square miles, should 
be kept in permanent pasture with the resulting loss of food and 
labour for man. He quotes the outcry of his day against the 
exportation of corn to other countries, and estimates that one 
half of the plain would grow as much corn as was then sent 
abroad, and so take away the cause of some of the bread-riots. 
What he would say in this day, when the rolling plain is given 
over to a military camp and Fiscalitis is under discussion, we 
cannot guess. 

He continues on his way to London through Surrey, men- 
tioning a farm of three hundred acres, of which two hundred and 
forty acres were ploughed, that lets for £200, and employs 
fourteen men and two boys. It would seem from these figures 
that the amount of labour was very varied, even for the same 
sized farm with similar crops, as it will be seen that the Surrey 
farmer employed one and two-thirds as many men as the 
Wiltshire farmer. 
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In no case is there a word on the payment of tithes, schools, 
local rates, and so forth. It would be interesting to know if the 
custom of 1840, of paying part of the poor rate to the agri- 
cultural labourer in sums of two or three shillings per week, to 
enhance their meagre wages and keep them out of the work- 
house, obtained in 1767; or, if the various parish authorities 
had met as they did at the time of the gold discoveries at 
Ballarat in 1851, to see what steps could be taken to bring home 
to the young men who were flocking to the diggings the duty 
they had to their aged parents whom they left behind. No 
doubt some of the peasants had emigrated before those Boston 
citizens disguised themselves as Red Indians, and emptied the 
tea-chests into the sea ; but no evidence of their loss or absence 
is forthcoming. 

Certain conclusions are drawn : that in the towns and in their 
near neighbourhood, the cost of living was dearer than in the 
country districts, as bread and meat had to be brought by 
road ; but he draws no inference, yet seems to accept blindly the 
answer of an Essex farmer, who, when asked what the labourers’ 
wives and children spent their time in doing, replied, “‘ Drinking 


” 


tea.” As the price of tea was absolutely beyond their means, 
fea must mean bread-crust burnt. 


F. H. WIttsuire 





THE VISIT OF THE AMEER TO INDIA 


Tue recent tour of the Ameer of Cabul through India is an 
incident unique in the history of our relations with Afghanistan. 
Never before has a ruler of that country made so prolonged a 
stay in British India ; still less has any such visit been made, not 
for purposes of political discussion, but simply as a tour of 
pleasure in which the sole object of our guest was to obtain 
relaxation from the cares of state, to gain useful experience by 
examining the civil and military administration of his powerful 
neighbours, and to cement the good understanding existing between 
the two Governments by the personal and friendly intercourse of 
himself and his Sirdars with the high officials of the Indian Empire. 
It is certainly a favourable augury for the future that this visit 
should have passed off without a single serious misunderstanding. 
The programme of entertainments which had been elaborated by 
the Indian Foreign Department was, it is true, often modified, 
but these changes were due to the fact that some of the items 
proved more attractive than had been anticipated, and caused the 
visitor to linger before passing on to other scenes. So well 
amused and interested was our guest, so much to his liking did 
his entertainment prove, that he even protracted his visit beyond 
the prearranged limit ; and when he finally crossed the frontier 
on his return to his own country, his expressions of friendship 
and good-will both to the Government and to its individual 
members were obviously genuine and hearty, very different from 
the formal greetings on both sides which heralded his arrival at 
Peshawar at the beginning of the year. 

The most surprising thing about the visit has undoubtedly 
been the personality of the Ameer himself. In the first place no 
one in India expected to find ina Central Asian autocrat, without 
any experience and but little knowledge outside the narrow limits 
of his strictly isolated circle, a jovial and intelligent personage, of 
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unusual adaptability and receptiveness, whom, it would seem, only 
a little longer experience would transform into a thorough man of 
the world, and an ardent don viveur to boot. Persons accustomed 
to the carefully sustained stateliness and elaborate impassivity of 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, or the Maharana of Oodeypoor, were 
little prepared to see the Ameer of Cabul entering eagerly into 
the excitements of the Calcutta race-course, joking with ladies 
at a charity féte, even, it is said, accompanying himself on the 
piano in an after-dinner song, and essaying the difficulties of the 
mazy waltz. All this was strange and unexpected in the eyes 
of those who know India and Indians, and probably still more 
strange to the Indians themselves. But more unexpected even 
than these things was the surprising ability and acuteness of 
which Habib-ullah Khan gave unmistakable proofs. It is nothing 
less than astonishing that his character and qualities should 
hitherto have been so entirely misrepresented even by those who 
had had some opportunities of forming an estimate of them. We 
were led to believe that he was a specimen of that phenomenon 
so common in history, the weak, bigoted son of a strong and 
liberal-minded father. Before the death of Abdur Rahman 
doubts were freely expressed as to the probability of his eldest son 
being able to secure his succession undisturbed. After the 
accession ot Habib-ullah like fears were entertained lest he should 
be unable to maintain the yoke which his father had put upon 
his turbulent subjects. His earliest measures, which indicated 
some relaxation of the old Ameer’s severity, were interpreted into 
signs of weakness ill-suited to the successful rule of such a 
country. A recent writer who, although he had no personal 
knowledge of Habib-ullah, had studied Afghan questions on the 
spot and had learned at first-hand from dwellers at Cabul the 
popular estimate of the new Ameer, described him as weak-willed, 
and added: “His subserviency .to priestly control and his 
subjection to the influence of his brother Nasr Ullah Khan have 
attracted universal attention.” ! Finally it was said that he 
neglected the army which his father had raised to a standard of 
efficiency comparatively high, that his interests were confined to 
religious intrigues, and that the characteristic suspicion of his 
race was in him relieved by none of the manly qualities of a 
soldier. 

A nearer acquaintance with the Ameer has shown how erroneous 

1 Arcuanistan ; by Angus Hamilton. 
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were these estimates of his character. Suspicious he undoubtedly 
is, in common with the rest of his countrymen, and when he 
ascended the throne he had had no such experience or training 
as would tend to allay that suspicion with the aid of wider 
knowledge and appreciation of the benefits of Western civilization. 
His intellectual abilities and unusual scholarly acquirements have 
naturally thrown him a good deal among the moollahs, or priests, 
who form the only educated class in Afghanistan, and moreover, 
his claims to be considered the Head of Islam in Asia cause him 
to observe with strict punctilio the rules of his religion. But the 
very fact of his undertaking the tour to India, which was 
regarded with small favour by the priests, is a proof of how 
little he is subservient to their influence, even if other indications 
were wanting to the same effect. His whole conduct throughout 
the tour, more especially such incidents as his attitude towards 
the Mahommedan college at Aligarh and with regard to the 
celebration of the Eed (the Mahommedan Easter) at Delhi, is 
sufficient to rebut the charge of bigotry. 

As regards his interest in military affairs, which he was said to 
neglect, it is remarkable that nothing in India so commanded his 
earnest attention or so excited his admiration as the efficiency of 
our army ; he lost no opportunity of declaring his sympathy 
with the profession of arms ; and for no personage did he evince 
such genuine and cordial friendship as for Lord Kitchener, the 
Commander-in-Chief. There remains the question of his force 
of character and administrative ability. The former follows to 
some extent as a corollary to what has already been said, and in 
spite of many weaknesses, which are the inevitable result of the 
training of an Oriental despot, it is certain that those who have 
been thrown with Habib-ullah Khan in India would be very far 
from describing him as weak-willed. His intelligence, his 
quickness, his breadth of view are also as remarkable as are his 
intellectual attainments. In all these respects he is far above the 
average of his race ; and if the tour in India did nothing else it 
at least dispellei for ever the idea that the present Ameer of 
Cabul is a weak and unworthy successor to Abdur Rahman 
Khan. 

One cannot but compare the circumstances in which this visit 
was undertaken, and the feelings on both sides which have 
marked its close, with the conditions and results of the only two 
previous visits paid to British Indi. by rulers of Afghanistan. 
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In all respects it offered a marked contrast to that first visit in 
1869, when Shere Ali, but lately established on the throne of 
Dost Mahommed, and smarting under the neglect which had 
left him almost unaided to struggle against the prolonged 
hostility of his rivals, met the Viceroy of India in conference at 
Umballa, and sought vainly for an assurance of support against 
the aggression of Russia and the threatened renewal of internal 
trouble. The noble and attractive personality of Lord Mayo 
made the Ameer a firm and loyal friend to that statesman ; but the 
narrow view which was taken by politicians in England of the 
Afghan alliance caused the result of the conference to be as 
unsatisfactory and disheartening to him as it was to his hosts in 
India. Had Lord Mayo been given a free hand, and had he 
lived to mature his policy, he might so have shaped the course 
of events that the Second Afghan War would never have been 
fought ; but trammelled as he was by the Home Government 
he could offer nothing but advice and vague assurances, which 
were as Dead Sea fruit to a suspicious and dissatisfied Oriental. 
Scarcely less noticeable is the difference of the circumstances in 
which Habib-ullah Khan has just visited India from those in 
which his father crossed the frontier to Rawal Pindi in 1885 to con- 
sult with Lord Dufferin on the subject of meeting the imminent 
encroachments of Russia on the North-West. Once more the 
personal qualities of a British Viceroy did much to secure the 
friendship and confidence of the visitor ; but the interchange of 
courtesies was disturbed by the guns of Penjdeh, and when 
Abdur Rahman returned to his country the storm clouds were 
still so lowering on the horizon that there seemed but little 
chance of a Russian war being avoided. It is a subject for no 
slight congratulation both to the present Ameer and to ourselves 
that his visit to India should have been marred neither by the 
discontent arising from unsatisfied political aims, nor by the 
anxiety occasioned by external danger to Afghanistan. 

Nor need our satisfaction be less because, in deference to the 
Ameer’s wishes, his visit was regarded as solely one of pleasure, 
and the discussion of politics was avoided. There are other and 
more effectual ways of drawing close the bonds of a and 
of mutual interest than to fight a diplomatic duel over the clauses 
of a set treaty. Nevertheless it is only natural that people should 
ask whether nothing is to follow from the temporary establish- 
ment of personal relations between the Government of India and 
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the Ameer of Cabul, whether the wider knowledge which the 
latter has acquired will not inevitably lead to some raising of the 
veil which has hitherto been so jealously drawn across the portals 
of Afghanistan, whether in short we have made any advance 
wihaete the satisfactory settlement of the points which have long 
been at issue between the two countries. With regard to one of 
these points, the attitude of the Ameer towards the semi-inde- 
pendent tribes on the Indian Frontier, Habib-ullah Khan has 
already given some indication. of his policy. It was a common 
matter of complaint against Abdur Rahman, especially in the 
latter years of his reign, that he gave encouragement to these 
frontier tribes in their attacks upon British territory. How far 
these complaints were well founded it is very hard to say with 
certainty. It is known that there was a good deal of cause for 
the charge in 1895 and 1897, although the difficulty of the 
Ameer’s position is often not fully appreciated, compelled as he 
was (and as his son still is) to keep the balance fairly even 
between his engagements to the British on the one hand and his 
credit as the head of Islam on the other. Whatever may have 
been the exact facts of the case in the past, however, there can 
be no doubt that the position was eminently unsatisfactory. The 
present Ameer has on the whole pursued a line of action to 
which less exception can be taken on our side, and it is most 
encouraging to find that one of his first acts on his return to 
Afghanistan was to refuse absolutely to receive a deputation 
from the Zukka Kheyl Afridis who have lately been giving a 
good deal of trouble on the British frontier. So far as it goes 
this is a welcome earnest of his desire to adhere strictly to his 
agreements with us. Nevertheless those agreements are of a 
very negative value in regard to the turbulent. frontier tribes, 
and it is most desirable that some better arrangement be made. 
In a book published last year the Military Correspondent of Tue 
Times advocated the assertion by us of effective and complete 
control over all the territories of Yaghistan, the Land of the 
Unruly ;! but the proposal betrayed a lack of appreciation of 
the difficulties and dangers of such a policy not only in regard 
to the tribes themselves, but also in regard to our relations with 
Afghanistan. We are only beginning to live down the ill effects 
of the Second Afghan War and of the injudicious policy which led 


1 Imperiat Stratecy; by the Military Correspondent of Tue Times, London, 
1996. 
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up to it. Our,neighbours still regard us with a sullen suspicion 
which would readily blaze up again into fanatical hostility... Such 
a measure as-an attempt to assert a more practical authority: over 
the intervening tribes would certainly be regarded: as the’ first 
step towards the subjugation of Afghanistan. It would fan the 
still smouldering fire of dislike and distrust; it would very 
probably throw the Ameer into the arms of Russia, and it would 
undo,all the pacificatory work of the last twenty-five years. But 
there are other and better methods than this by which the frontier 
tribes may be controlled and our relations with Afghanistan: at 
the same time improved. If the Ameer, instead of stopping 
short at the refusal of assistance to recalcitrant tribesmen, would 
compel his frontier officials to refuse also any asylum to marau- 
ders ; if he would make on his part endeavours as genuine as: we 
do on ours to put a stop to outrage by the capture and punish- 
ment of the guilty, no matter on which side of the border the 
crimes be committed, then it is probable that before long the 
turbulent tribesmen would find that the game of setting law and 
order at defiance was not worth the candle, and that they would 
be disposed to live as peaceable citizens, to the great advantage 
of the frontier districts of Afghanistan and of India. The Ameer 
was much impressed in India by the signs everywhere of peace, 
prosperity, and security. We may reasonably hope that what he 
saw may lead him to join in obtaining for the borders of his 
country and ours some measure of those blessings which he so 
much admired in the heart of India. 

Another matter in which we are directly interested is the 
expenditure of the considerable subsidy which is annually paid 
by the Government of India to the Ameer, and the distribution 
of the arms of precision which are imported in large numbers 
into Afghanistan with our assistance. It has always been the 
intention of Great Britain that both arms and subsidy should be 
applied solely to the formation and maintenance of a useful, well- 
trained. force, capable of resisting unprovoked aggression from 
without, but we have never succeeded in obtaining the smallest 
guarantee that our intentions in the matter have been respected. 
On our side we are pledged to assist the Ameer if he be.attacked; 
but we have no. assurance that he will be able, should the 
necessity, ever arise, to take any effectual steps to help himself. 
We have spent money with that object, but our expenditure has 
been in the nature of what is called, in homely metaphor, buying 
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a pig in a poke ; we do not know in the least what we shall get 
for our outlay. Of course the only really satisfactory method of 
dealing with this matter would be for us to lend British officers 
for the instruction of the forces of Afghanistan, in the same 
manner that we lend officers to the great tributary States of 
India for the training of their Imperial Service Troops. Such a 
measure is, however, out of the question, except in the very 
unlikely event of the Ameer himself making the proposal, seeing 
that it is barred by the suspicion and veiled hostility of the 
Afghans of which mention has already been made. The next 
best thing would be the training with our Indian Army of some 
of the Ameer’s younger officers, and it is highly satisfactory that 
he has expressed a wish that something of the sort should be 
arranged. 

A question of a similar nature is the improvement of communica- 
tions in Afghanistan, the construction of good roads and strategic 
railroads, and the introduction of a telegraph system. All of 
these points are closely connected with the obligations which we 
have taken upon ourselves of rendering armed assistance to the 
Ameer against foreign aggression. If we are to be prepared 
to mass in Afghanistan a large force of sufficient strength to meet 
the army of a great European Power, it is only reasonable that 
our ally should do what he can to facilitate the effectual perform- 
ance | our promise by preparing the lines of advance within his 
country. Instead, of this, as is well known, he has done less 
than nothing. Abdur Rahman went so far as to forbid his 
subjects to use the railway which we constructed to the borders 
of Afghanistan ; all suggestions as to the introduction of the 
telegraph have been disregarded, and even the roads are at best 
but indifferent. It is in his general attitude towards improve- 
ments of this sort that we may hope to see the fruits of the 
Ameer’s tour in India. The author of Impzriat Srratecy 
advised that we should insist upon the acceptance of our views 
at Cabul in much the same manner as we were to enforce our 
authority upon the border tribes. The result of such a policy 
would be the same in both cases. We are far more likely 
to gain our ends by a course less calculated to arouse the sus- 
picions of our neighbours. It is indeed not improbable that the 
difficulty will be at least partly met by the temporary abandon- 
ment of those methods of civilisation against which the Afghans 
entertain a traditional and fanatical hostility, and by the intro- 
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duction of more recent developments of science. The installa- 
tion of wireless telegraphy would probably arouse less dislike 
than would the posts and wires of the electric telegraph ; and 
the use by the Ameer and his high officials of motor-cars, the 
enjoyment of which the former has learnt fully to appreciate, 
would necessitate such improvement of the main highways 
of Afghanistan as would compensate in a great measure for the 
veto against railway development. 

The improvement of commercial relations between the two 
countries may safely be left to time and to the good sense of the 
Ameer. His interest in such business concerns in India as would 
be likely to be capable of reproduction in his own country was as 
keen as it was intelligent, a statement which is substantiated by 
his prolonged examination of the leather factory of Messrs. 
Cooper, Allen and Co., and the various woollen mills at 
Cawnpore. In the latter industry he displayed renewed interest 
at Bombay, where he was shown some angola sheep recently 
imported from Australia, and devoted a great part of a day to 
discussing their introduction into Afghanistan. A _ similar 
appreciation of the advantages to be obtained by developing the 
natural resources of his dominions led him to ask for the loan 
from the Indian Government of the services of an expert geologist. 
In short, it is likely that the fruits of his recent tour will be 
found in matters of economic and commercial development 
sooner than in any other direction. 

Finally we come to the vexed question of the representation 
of the Government of India by an efficient agent at Cabul, the 
rock on which the chances of a satisfactory understanding between 
the two Governments have more than once been shattered. 
Whether, if he had lived, the tact and personal influence of Lord 
Mayo would have prevailed upon Shere Ali to agree to the 
presence of a British officer at Cabul it is impossible to say. 
Certainly the course of action which was adopted by that 
Viceroy’s successor was not calculated to achieve such an end ; 
still less was it possible to renew any proposal of the sort after 
the massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his escort and the 
consequent punitive expedition into Afghanistan. As has 
been said, the bitterness bred of that struggle has not disappeared 
on the Afghan side, and the time is not yet come when we can 
suggest that Great Britain should be represented by a British 
officer in the durbars of the Ameer. Nevertheless we have 
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ready to our hand in India a source whence we could ‘assuredly 
obtain more satisfactory agents than these can ever be to whom 
the work has hitherto been entrusted. The native officers ftom 
cavalry regiments or from the subordinate grades of the Civil 
Service, who have been deputed upon this duty, though’ trust- 
worthy and conscientious, have seldom the social status and never 
the training to fill the post satisfactorily. The consequence is 
that their position at Cabul is a false and or one, and 
their political value is almost wi/. It would be far better for our 
interests, and probably more pleasing to the Ameer, if a 
Mussulman gentleman, selected from among those who have 
been trained in the Imperial Cadet Corps, were to be sent as our 
agent and representative. Such a man would combine the 
prestige of high rank with a knowledge of the world and 
training which could not but be of service to his Government in 
the performance of his duties. It is a minor point, but one not 
to be overlooked, that employment of the sort would be a 
suitable and useful method of finding an outlet for the energies 
of men trained in the Cadet Corps. 

In discussing the foregoing questions it has been assumed that 
our relations with Russia in Asia remain in the same condition 
as hitherto. But even if we were to arrive at an understanding 
with that Power of so definite a nature as to remove, for a time 
at least, the danger of any aggressive action by her: against 
Afghanistan, our policy in regard to the latter country need not 
on that account be materially modified. Frontier questions 
would be unaffected ; it would also, just as much as formerly, be 
to our interest that the army of the Ameer should be a service- 
able and well-disciplined force, rather than a disorderly rabble 
ready to join openly or illicitly in every disturbance in the 
neighbourhood. As regards the development of the internal 
prosperity of Afghanistan and the maintenance of close relations 
between Cabul and Calcutta, our friendship with another Power, 
however cordial it might be, should never allow us to lose sight 
of the fact that our influence with the Ameer must have no rival. 
No diplomatic friendship can last for ever ; no treaty even is in- 
terminable ; nor should any such agreement lead us (as Mr. 
Balfour said on May 12th, 1905) by laxity, by blindness, or by 
cowardice to permit the slow absorption of the Afghan kingdom 
or the gradual approach to our Indian frontiers of Russian 
railways. 
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There is one error to be avoided carefully in considering what 
may be the results of the Ameer’s visit to India; this is the 
mistake of expecting too much. It is a mistake into which 
persons who do not know the East may very naturally fall. 
They have some idea of the backwardness, the almost savagery of 
Afghanistan ; they hear that the Ameer is a man of intelligence 
and resource, and that he was greatly impressed by what he saw in 
India, and they think that he must inevitably set to work, imme- 
diately on his return home, to regenerate his country and his 
people in accordance with the ideas of Western civilisation. 
Such expectations fail to take into account several aspects of the 
matter. They overlook the fact that the Ameer is the ruler of a 
people who, if they are backward and isolated, deliberately prefer 
and. have chosen such isolation ; moreover, he is (or claims to 
be) the titular head of a religion which has for centuries identi- 
fied itself with a fanatical opposition to change, especially to such 
change as results from the inroads of the West on the East. 
Above all, they overlook the fact that the Ameer, however able 
and intelligent he may be, was born and bred in the midst of this 
isolation, that he is a devoted adherent to this religion ; that, 
although he may appreciate much of our civilisation in India, he 
is not likely to be ready, even if it were possible, to transplant 
it to Afghanistan ; that he is, in a word, an Oriental, and an 
Afghan as well, and therefore as averse to violent change as 
would be any of his priests. It would be consistent neither with 
the character of the Ameer nor with the national character of the 
Afghans that any such violent changes should be wrought. 
Whatever results may spring from the Indian tour will be unob- 
trusive at first and gradual in their growth. Meanwhile the aim 
of the Government of India should be not, as has too often been 
the case in the past, to force the pace of reform, to arouse hostility 
by too much insistence, but by tactful dealing and straightforward 
candour to gain even more thoroughly the confidence of our ally, 
and to convince him that our sole aim is to secure the prosperi 
of his people and of our own, and, if necessary, effectively to ful 
those pledges of assistance which have for the last quarter of 
a century been the basis of our relations with his father and 
himself. 
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A younc sailor, John Gibson by name, stood in the dock of 
the Old Bailey charged with murder on the high seas, and the 
jury had just brought in a verdict of guilty. The evidence for 
the Crown, as the prosecuting counsel pointed out, was purely 
circumstantial ; but, as he had also remarked, if circumstantial 
evidence was always to be held insufficient, how many guilty men 
would escape the reward of their wrong-doing. After a long 
and careful trial, therefore, it had been demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of the jury that one night, when his ship was nearing 
home, John Gibson had deliberately hurled overboard a ship- 
mate, one James Lale, whereby the said shipmate was drowned. 
The evidence which had gone against Gibson more than the rest 
was that of two of his ilewedien, who in a dull way, without 
malice against the prisoner, but with little comprehension of the 
importance of their evidence, had borne witness as to a quarrel 
between Gibson and Lale the day before the murder, during 
which Gibson said Lale would never be safe till he was in Davy 
Jones’s locker. 

Gibson was a boy of nineteen, straight and good-looking, and 
altogether a person to enlist the sympathy of his fellow-creatures. 
Lale, from all accounts, seemed to have been a rather worthless 
creature, about fifty years old, harmless enough, but possessed of 
no qualities which made him very vehement friends. The 
sailors, who were dazzled by a court of justice, gave their 
evidence as fairly as their intelligence enabled them, and the 
captain, who testified to Gibson’s excellence as a seaman, sealed 
the boy’s fate when he explained his reasons for putting Gibson 
under arrest. He evidently had no doubt as to the prisoner’s 
guilt, though he was rather surprised at the fuss the court was 
making about it. 

“‘Lale was not of much consequence,” he explained to the 


judge. 
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“‘ He was a living soul,” said his Lordship. 

So Gibson was found guilty, with a strong recommendation to 
mercy on account of his youth, the latter part of the verdict 
causing the counsel for the defence to smile bitterly, for he knew 
the judge, and he knew how little attention he paid to such 
recommendations. 

His Lordship had only lately been raised to the Bench, but 
had already shown that, although he prated a good deal about the 
mercy of God, he did not think it was a quality which should be 
exercised by man. On the present occasion, in sentencing the 
young sailor to death, he told him to expect no mercy from man, 
and to entertain no hope of reprieve, but he urged him to try to 
obtain from man’s Creator what man refused him, and so to 
make sure of life eternal in exchange for the temporal existence 
which was to be cut short so suddenly. 

The boy in the dock heard the sentence quietly, not much 
surprised, only a little confused in his head. The only sorrow 
and indignation he felt was against his captain. He could not 
feel anger at the law, for it seemed to him simply a hideous and 
cruel net which was thrown over the heads of unfortunate beings ; 
the judge he looked upon not as a man, but as a claw of some 
unshapely monster within whose reach he had been thrown. So 
he turned round and walked quietly down the steps to the cells, 
much as a fly shuts its eyes (let us hope) when the spider begins 
to wrap it in its noisome coils. 

Gibson was not a clever boy ; his life had been a rough and 
simple one ; but he was wise enough to know that when a man, 
without money and with humble relations, is judged by the law 
to have done wrong, whether he has or not, he has got to bear 
it—and grin if he can. Hanging indeed seemed to him rather 
dreadful, and no one wants to die at nineteen ; but he felt he 
would not have minded being hanged so very much if he was to 
get the Victoria Cross for it,—only he knew that he would not. 

If Gibson was a little downcast at the result of the trial and 
the knowledge that he was to be hanged in a month, the news- 
papers were delighted. Several of the daily papers had leading 
articles congratulating the public on the verdict, and one went so 
far as to say that if Gibson had been acquitted no one would 
have dared to cross the Atlantic. Of course, the usual paper, in 
its usual contradictory way, pretended to see a possible mis- 
carriage of justice, pointed out the danger of convicting on purely 
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circumstantial evidence, and commented on the harsh summing- 
up of the judge. For the first two or three days after the 
verdict the ordinary papers gave dramatic accounts of murders 
on the high seas, while the contradictory paper gave instances of 
notorious miscarriages of justice. 

However, the affair was soon altogether forgotten, and young 
Gibson was left alone in his cell, waiting quietly for death, and 
trying in an awkward way to comfort his poor little mother who 
took the affair most extravagantly to heart. To hear ‘her talk 
and see her distress one would have thought that the world and 
its laws had been made to pivot round her son. Even with the 
most tremendous events in the air, such as a serious complication 
with a foreign Power, which might involve thousands of lives and 
millions of money, this humble little woman thought of nothing 
but a sailor-boy ; just one among—of whom England has as we 
know—so many. 

But suddenly the public interest in John Gibson was revived. 
It was about four days before the date fixed for his execution. 
The papers had just printed a small paragraph (of the size and 
type which served to record the fact that Lady So-and-So had 
returned to town from the Riviera and taken up her residence 
in Belgravia) announcing that “ The execution of Gibson, the 
high-sea murderer, had been fixed for Tuesday next, and would 
take place at nine o’clock precisely ;”” some of the more fashion- 
able papers went so far as to add that “ Billington would be the 
executioner.” 

Alas for human arrangements! The next announcement that 
the papers made with regard to Gibson was that he was ill. The 
evening prints proclaimed in large letters that he was very ill, 
and the public began to get seriously concerned. However, the 
papers at first took an optimistic view. One said that no doubt 
the indisposition would prove to be of a trifling character, and 
was due to the strain latterly put upon his nerves. Another 
expressed its conviction that Gibson’s illness was merely a 
temporary one, and “ hoped that he would be all right om the day.” 
Another, a model of propriety, said that “for the sake of the 
public morals and the safety of the community, we must hope 
against hope that Tuesday’s ceremony may take place.” 

But when Tuesday morning came and John Gibson ought to 
have risen with the lark, dressed himself, and stepped out to be 
hanged, the unfortunate fellow was unable to put his foot to the 
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ground. He whose thoughts should that morning have been 
fixed on the solemnities of death, was prattling deliriously about 
his early childhood and his adventures at sea. 

Billington, the executioner, who had fully expected to be 
sitting down to lunch with the satisfactory feeling of having done 
a good morning’s work, was wandering about disconsolately, 
with a kind of empty feeling, and vaguely calling to mind the 
words about “ Satan finding some mischief still for idle hands to 
do.” 

But certain it was that it would be long before Gibson would 
be in a fit state of health to be hanged, for the doctor had 
diagnosed typhoid fever. He added also that no doubt’ it 
had been contracted in the insanitary building of the Old 
Bailey. 

Then commenced one of those discussions in the newspapers 
which make honest people regret the advance of education. The 
papers themselves began and encouraged the correspondence by 
violent articles proclaiming against the crying scandal which 
Londoners suffer in their midst. In the largest city in the world, 
reputed also to be the richest and the most wicked, which 
produced criminals second to none, they apparently could not 
afford a better place in which to try offenders against the laws 
than an insanitary, old-fashioned hole. For long this had been 
pointed out, but nothing had been done. Time after time fever 
had stalked round the gloomy court claiming a victim. Some- 
times it was a judge, sometimes a juryman, sometimes an obscure 
member of the bar, or even a well-known advocate ; sometimes 
it picked out a solicitor or his clerk, sometimes a member 
of the curious public ; it had even been known to select one of 
the jurors in waiting. And now the inevitable had happened ; it 
had attacked a man in the dock, and not a mere person sentenced 
to three months’ hard labour, but a murderer lying under 
sentence of death. Perhaps now at last the public would rise in 
their might and insist that London should have a criminal court 
befitting its size and morals. 

As the news of Gibson’s illness grew more and more serious, 
letters and leading articles on the subject filled the columns of 
the papers. A question as to the sanitary condition of the Old 
Bailey was put in the House of Commons ; and one of the Irish 
Members said that it was only another example of British 
hypocrisy to hide away the Central Criminal Court in a little back 
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street, just to make foreigners believe that there was no crime in 
the country. 

Gibson became a public hero ; one almost expected prayers to 
be offered for his recovery ; many people left cards at the prison 
where the precious life was trembling in the balance. Business 
men laid odds on the result of the illness, and unbusinesslike 
business men took them. For a few days everybody shared 
Gibson’s fever ; they all caught it, and took part in his delirium. 

The headlines in the papers showed the hold the subject had 
on the public. Grsson Gonz, Gisson A Suave Betrer, THE 
Passinc oF Gipson, TREMBLING IN THE Barance, Stitt Lire 
Stitt Hops, and so forth. The letters also bore witness to the 
concern of all classes. One warm-hearted Englishwoman wrote 
to Tue Darty Gate (a paper which was always trying to raise the 
wind by making storms in teacups) asking whether England was 
at last roused from its lethargy ; was it possible that in a Christian 
country so promising a young life should be snatched from the 
gallows by a fever-ridden dock ? 

Only in one small cottage in Bermondsey did a poor widow 
cry, and pray that her boy might never awake to consciousness 
and sorrow. 

The one bright spot at this dark time was the devotion of the 
prison doctor. Never for once, while the life of his patient was 
hovering near the valley, did that devoted man leave the bedside, 
save at the most urgent summons. Indeed it may be mentioned 
in confidence, and not for the purposes of a newspaper con- 
troversy, that the health of the other prisoners was somewhat 
neglected. Day and night he watched by that bedside ; he even 
took notes of Gibson’s ravings, and sent on the assertions of 
innocence which fell from the fevered lips to the judge who had 
sentenced the boy. That impartial man, who was strong enough 
to read the papers without being influenced by them, sent back a 
polite note to the doctor, remarking that he would be the last 
person to take advantage of a delirious man’s ravings ; he was 
never influenced by any statement which was not made on 
oath. He also highly commended the doctor’s devotion to the 
patient, and expressed a hope, under Providence, for Gibson’s 
recovery. 

At last came the happy day when Gibson, to the delight of the 
world and the joy of the entire Press, was pronounced out of 
danger. The doctor had indeed, if we may use the phrase in con- 
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nection with one under sentence to be hanged, pulled him through. 
Naturally Gibson was weak and ill yet, but the tide had turned. 
The youthful blood came surging up, cleansed and refreshed ; 
and, as was natural, the public forgot both Gibson and also their 
plans for building a new Old Bailey. 

In due time Gibson, convalescent, was sent to one of our 
brightest and most cheerful country prisons, there to grow 
strong and well and fill his weakened body with God’s blessed 
sun and air. Under the genial influences of a healthy and quiet 
prison the sailor-boy soon regained his strength. His blue eyes 
grew bright and clear again ; his young limbs were full of joyful 
activity. Had his convalescence lasted a little longer he would 
have been twenty in three weeks. 

But one glad day he was pronounced to be in perfect health 
once more, and his execution was duly fixed for the following 
Tuesday. 

The poor mother cried a little,—most of her tears had been 
used up ; even the bank of crying will not stand against too long a 
run—when she found that her boy was to die the day before his 
birthday, a day she had always spent with him when he was on 


shore, and thinking about him when he was at sea. The news- 
papers merely announced that “ Gibson, the high-sea murderer, 
who had recently been completely restored to health, was to be 
executed on Tuesday next at nine in the morning.” 


On the very Tuesday morning on which John Gibson was to 
be hanged, an early train was dragging its dreary way from 
Harwich to London. Most of the carriages, it is nice tor un- 
selfish people to know, were empty, but in one third-class com- 
partment sat two travellers. One was a gentlemanlike sort of 
person, evidently a substantial Harwich tradesman, who had pro- 
vided himself with various newspapers and illustrated magazines ; 
the other was a sailor who had provided himself with nothing 
at all. 

The train was one of those which are called express, not 
because they travel fast, but because they do not stop at many 
stations. If it had gone faster and stopped longer, or more 
frequently, at stations, the journey would have been a pleasanter 
one. As it was, the progress towards London was very tedious 
indeed, and before they had gone very far, the tradesman, who 
liked to do little kindnesses to other people, having looked 
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through one of his newspapers,.to make sure there was nothing 
interesting in it, handed it to the sailor, 

“No, thank you, sir,” said the man; “I don’t read the 

rs,””' 

With an effort the tradesman handed over one of his illus- 
trated magazines with a remark that the pictures might amuse 
the man. 

“‘] don’t like pictures,” said the sailor. 

What did'the sailor like? He neither looked out of the 
window nor went to sleep, but sat with his eyes open, doing 
nothing, seeing nothing, thinking nothing. 

After his rebuff the other man very naturally gave up any 
further advances to the sailor. But as the train drew nearer 
London they got into a thick fog and the pace became slower 
than walking, almost marking time. The tradesman, who had 
read all his papers and could not see out of the window, turned 
again to the only.other object of distraction, the sailor. ‘ What 
time are we due in London, sir?” he asked. 

** Half-past eight,” said the sailor. 

“We shall be late, I fear.” 

The tradesman’s fear seemed likely to be realised, for at that 


moment the train stopped altogether, and the rest of its journey 
to London was accomplished by a series of little jerks. 

‘I see you're a sailor,” persisted the man. 

T9 Ay.” 

“They’re hanging one of your profession in London this 


” 
. 


Gibson.” 

For the first time the old sailor betrayed some interest. 

“€ John Gibson, a sailor ?”’ he said ; “‘ what ship might he belong 
to, and what age might he be ?”” 

“ Well, all the papers have been talking enough about him,” 
said the tradesman. He himself had written several letters at the 
time of the excitement and signed his name. 

**] don’t read the papers,” said the sailor ; “and I’ve only 
just been landed in this country. I’ve been roaming about in a 
foreign ship these last months.” 

*‘ John Gibson’s nineteen, he was on the Saucy Lass, and 
they’re hanging him this morning.” 
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“ Poor little Johnny Gibson,” said the sailor; “so they’re 
hanging him. Well, it’s a rum‘world.” 

“ Did you know him ?” asked the tradesman. 

“| did,” said the sailor, “ seeing that he was standing, by me 
when I fell overboard, apologising as nice as might be for-a little 
bit of a tiff we’d had the day before.” 

** What,” shouted the tradesman excitedly, “ you’re not James 
Lale ?”’ 

“ ] am, though,” said the sailor ; “‘and I shall be very glad to 
know how you guessed it.” 

“But, man, they’re hanging Gibson for having murdered 

ou!” 

“ Rather previous of them,” said the old salt with a humour- 
ous smile, “seeing I’m here talking to you about my shipmate. 
And a dear little chap he was. So they’re hanging him, and for 
murdering me too. Well, I never understood the law and I 
never shall,” 

But the tradesman had risen to his feet, beads of perspiration 
on his forehead. ‘ You don’t understand,” he cried. ‘“ I’m not 
joking,—God forbid !—Gibson is to be hanged at nine this 
morning for murdering you. You don’t want. to cause his 
death ?” 

“Hold hard,” said the sailor good-humouredly ; “I must 
argue with you there. I couldn’t cause poor Johnny’s death. I 
didn’t mean to fall overboard, you can lay your last shirt. And 
if other folks say he murdered me,—well, they’re liars, but don’t 
blame me.” 

‘But we must telegraph at the station, and dash to Newgate,” 
said the tradesman. 

** Not much dashing in this fog,” returned the sailor. 

“The train’s stopping again; we shall be late, and I’ve 
forgotten to bring my watch. Have you got one?” The 
tradesman looked at Lale with a kind of horror. 

“Not now, sir,” said the man ; “I swopped mine with poor 
Johnny for a knife.” 

“ How can you sit there, knowing what’s going to happen ?” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t do much good walking about in this cabin. 
Johnny’s in a tight place with the landsharks I admit, but a 
sailor’s life is full of dangers, as you’ve heard, no doubt. It’s 
hard luck on him if he has to slip his cable at nineteen, but fate’s 
fate.” 
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“ And to think that we should have been in London by now 
if it hadn’t been for this fog !_ This is the worst line in England. 
Damn the fog!” and the tradesman mopped his forehead. 

“‘ Fogs was always dangerous to sailors,” remarked Lale. 

But the most terrible journey comes to an end at last, and as 
the train drew in to the platform the tradesman grasped the 
sailor by the hand and dragged him out of the carriage up the 
platform within sight of the clock. Its pale face seen through 
‘ the fog told them that it was ten minutes past nine. 

“Is the station-clock right?” gasped the tradesman to a 
passing ticket-collector. 

“Three minutes slow, sir, by Greenwich time,” said the 
official. , 

The tradesman looked at the sailor who was watching him 
with an expression of slight but not unkindly curiosity. “I 
don’t fancy we need bother,” said the man quietly. ‘ They're 
pretty punctual at Newgate, I expect.” 

“ Brandy,” said the tradesman hoarsely, as he staggered 
towards the refreshment-room, “ brandy, for God’s sake !” 

“Well, I don’t mind if I join you,” said the sailor; “it’s 
a nippy morning.” 
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